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Urban Eye 


By Brenda Payton 


The Fat and the Lean 


Back in the USSR 


By R. D. Rosen 

Hermitage, at The Institute for Contem- 
porary Art, 955 Boylston Street, Boston; 
open for lunch Monday thru Saturday 12- 
12:30; tea, 2:30-5:30; dinner nightly from 
6-10 (till 11 on weekends); Sunday brunch 
from 11-12:30; Mastercharge and 
BankAmericard accepted; telephone 267- 
3652. 

I understand that when people in the 
suburbs first heard about Hermitage af- 
ter it opened a few months ago, they came 
to this elegant but austere restaurant and, 
somewhat unprepared for a menu as im- 
posingly a la carte and, shall we say, up- 
per-middle-class as this one, desultorily 
ordered an entree and left. In doing so, 
they may have missed a few interesting 
appetizers and at least one dessert, a peau 
de creme, so rich it ought to be kept in a 
vault. 

The atmosphere of this split-level Rus- 
sian restaurant is Siberian in its iciness. 
Dining there late, as we did, when it had 
pretty much cleared out, only added si- 
lence to the frigidity. But even chill can 
still be pretty; Hermitage’s ceilings are 
quite high, its walls white, its tables but- 
cher-block covered with sober brown 
cloths, its dishes earthenware and its ser- 
vice prompt and well-informed. Like the 
rest of the environment, Ann McCoy’s 
mural-size painting, a muted aerial view 
of a snowy mountain range, is attractive 
but wintry. 

In Russia, a network of unmarked food 
stores, inaccessible to most citizens, pro- 
vides the Communist nobility with deli- 
cacies and doesn’t make them wait in line 
at the check-out counter. Eating here 
makes one feel a little like a member of the 
privileged Politburo: this is a restaurant 
that doesn’t overlook many opportunities 
to distinguish itself from proletarian eat- 
eries. Each plate is composed with an art- 
istry uncommon even in most fine Amer- 
ican restausants. The Pelmeny (Russian 
dumplings filled with chopped meat, 
$1.75) came on a rectangular white dish, 





arranged south of a border of rippling sour 
cream on which a perfect sprig of dill had 
been placed like a branch on a snow bank. 
God knows what a Spanish olive was do- 
ing there. North: of the border were three 
neat piles of pickled beets julienne dab- 
bed with horseradish. The chicken and 


vegetable soup ($1.50) was informed by a’ 
* good strong stock and shreds of carrot and 


chicken. The watercress and mushroom 
salad ($1.50).was fresh, the mushrooms 
mildly marinated, but I found the dress- 
ing almost sweet and ketchupy — a light- 
er dressing would not have asphyxiated 
the poor watercress. A problem, too, with 
the cucumber and dill salad ($1.25) — the 
sour cream was too watery and I’ve al- 
ways been partial to a pinch of sugar in 
that dish; this version was a little flat. 

The Breast of Chicken Hermitage 
($7.95) was nothing short of succulent, 
however: a boned piece with a pate de foie 
gras surprise inside and topped with a 
cream and stock sauce and large bing 
cherries. The shashlik ($8.95), a skewer of 
marinated lamb cubes and onions, was 
carefully done and planted on a bed of 
commendable rice, but top billing on that 
plate has to go to a small amount of pi- 
quant paste made from Japanese plums 
that accompanied the lamb;.it has a taste 
somewhere between anchovies and plum 
preserves, and came with a brush-cut 
scallion. Both our entrees were fringed 
with sliced zucchini, again meticulously 
prepared but totally. unseasoned. The 
faults of the zucchini were happily ob- 
scured, though, by the virtues of a Pouil- 
ly-Fuisse °73. And if that didn’t carry us 
all the way to euphoria, Hermitage’s peau 
de creme and tall capuccino laced with li- 
queurs did the trick. 

It’s a shame to review Hermitage with- 
out having tried the bliny or the filet of 
sole Walewska or the Sunday morning 
brunch, for that matter. I suspect this res- 
taurant knows what’s it’s doing; and if it 
can succeed at these prices, then it really 
knows what it’s doing. 








UNDAY 
NOVE 


30 


At 4 today the flamboyant Zubin Meh- 
. ta (who once exhorted a Grammy Awards 
* 'TV audience with “Let’s hear it for clas- 
sical music”) leads the non-smoggy LA 
Philharmonic (first Hub appearance in 
five years) in Haydn and Mahler Five. A 
— what else? — Celebrity Series concert; 
Symphony Hall. 

Dewitt Jones presents a film-lecture 
program, The New England of Robert 
Frost, a 3 p.m. in Rindge Auditorium, on 
Broadway in Cambridge; a freebie. 

Guest speaker at the Community 
Church is Cong. Michael Harrington, 
who discusses what the CIA is doing to 
undermine individual freedom in Amer- 
ica. Head for Morse Auditorium on the 
BU campus, at 602 Comm. Ave. Free for 
all. 

The Persuasions wind up the week at 
Paul’s Mall, with sets at 9 and 11 this 
evening. Opening the shows for the great 
acappella group is Ralph Graham and his 


fine band. 


Kennedy Studios on Beacon Hill hosts 
An Evening for Imprisoned Iranian 
Artists and Intellectuals, featuring De- 
nise Levertov and Reza Baraheni reading 
from their poetry. It starts at 6:30 p.m. 
and. donations are $5 per person, includ- 
ing refreshies and Iranian hors d’oeuvres. 

Bitter Rice is screened with subtitles at 
7 p.m, at the Nonantum Branch Library, 
144 Bridge St. in Newton. 

The indefatigable Bobby Blue Bland 
turns on his love light at the Sugar Shack 
for a full week, starting this evening. 

A slide-lecture program on Barrier- 
Free Architecture happens at 7 p.m in 
Boston College’s McGuinn Auditorium. 
Everyone welcome free of charge. 

Composers Concert, featuring faculty 
members from the Berklee School of Mu- 
sic, at 8:15 p.m. in Berklee Recital Hall. 


Gratis. 
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Look Hear 


There’s a most unusual new magazine 
on the market — one that you can read 
and listen to. Sound Image is a novel idea 
in sight and sound as media, bringing to- 
gether recordings and pictures to im- 
merse at least two of your senses in the 
themes of the magazine. It looks like an 
ordinary record, but tucked in an inside 
pocket are pictures numbered. to go with 
the corresponding cuts on the album. A 
text gives an explanation of the overall 
idea as well as short biographies of the 
photographers. 


The first issue is almost indescribable, 
as it pairs a picture of gigantic balloons 
with a recording of a balloonist playing a 
balloon (!); a picture of a frozen lake shore 
with a recording of a refrigerator motor in 
the same rhythm as a piece of Madagas- 
can music; and pictures of the effects of 


Nikki Giovanni reads from her poetry, 
and possibly from her latest book, The 
Women and the Men, at 8:15 p.m. at the 
First Parish Church in Harvard Square. 
Admission $2. 

Omnibus plays music of this century, 
specifically works by Boulez, Xenakis and 
Davidovsky, at 8 p.m. in BU’s School for 
the Arts concert hall, 855 Comm. Ave. No 
admission charge. 

The current state of theater is explored 
by New York Times drama critic Walter 
Kerr, starting at 7:30 p.m..in Northeast- 
ern’s Ell Center Ballroom on Huntington 
Avenue. Ducats $2.50. 

Arthur Fiedler leads the people of Bos- 
ton in the Pru’s annual Carol Sing, at 
7:30 p.m. in front of the giant Christmas 
tree in the heart of the Pru complex. The 
happening is highlighted by the activa- 
tion of the tree’s electric ornaments, to 
kick off another season of Yuletide mirth. 





wind with the music of an Aeolian harp 
(one that’s played by the air). 

But the most effective combination 
comprises a picture of a woman looking at 
a dog (or so-you think) and a spontaneous 
response to a folksinger’s song. Hm... . I 
won’t say anymore so as not to ruin the 
discovery for you. The first issue includes 
many other interesting sounds recorded 
by the magazine’s producer, Jim Metz- 
ner, as well as pictures by the likes of 
Minor White, Andre Kertesz, Ralph Gib- 
son, Lotte Jacobi, Charles Harbutt and 
Burt Glinn. 

The second issue, which will be out next 
week, is a collection of recordings of tra- 
ditional Greek music, along with pictures 
of places and people in Greece by Con- 
stantine Manos (one of the photograph- 
ers of Where’s Boston?). Mary Vouras, a 
Greek-American living in Greece, visited 
villages and recorded the music. Her col- 
lection represents every geographic area 
and instrument used in Greece, opening 
your ears to what’s really happening in 


The myriad contributions of Spanish 
and Latin American people to the culture 
of our country are celebrated in a Span- 
ish Ethnic Day at Regis College in Wes- 
ton. A day’s worth of activities gets un- 
derway at 3 p.m. with a concert in the 
school’s Student Union, at 235 Wellesley 
St. Everyone welcome free of charge; 
complete info at 893-1820. 

Antonin Liehm explores the Czech 
style of filmmaking in the ’60s at 7:30 
p.m. in the Lecture Hall of Carpenter 
Center for the Visual Arts, at Harvard. 
The New York teacher will screen and dis- 
cuss The Fireman’s Ball and A Boring Af- 
ternoon. A freebie; Czech it out. 

Aurelia Plath, mother of the late poet 


Sylvia, discusses her daughter’s recently 


published Letters Home at the Book Store 
on Chestnut Hill. No admission charge. 
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80 Grecian countryside (and it isn’t Zor- 
a). 

The text of the issue includes work by 
Greece’s leading poet, Yannis Ritsos (im- 
prisoned for the political statements in 
some of his poems), translated into Eng- 
lish for the first time by Stratis Haviaras. 
Haviaras’s translations of several Greek 
proverbs are also in the issue. 

Metzner and layout editor Carl Barile 
are choosing the theme for their next ‘is- 
sue — prime contenders are the Rio car- 
nival and other views of South America, 
pictures and sounds of the polar regions, 
or a documentary of the life of a person in- 
volved with music. They are thinking of 
at some point inviting photographers and 
musicians to be guest editors for an issue. 

Sound Image can be found at the Har- 
vard Coop or at Tawa, an unusual record 
shop at 179A Newbury St., for $12. Sub- 
scriptions for the bi-annual magazine are 
$21 and can be obtained by writing Sound 
Image Inc., 134 Hancock St., Cambridge, 
02139. 


HURSDAY 
DECEMBER 


4 


The Fab Five, Muswell Hill’s favourite 
sons, return at last. The Kinks will ele- 
vate the Beantown faithful to indescrib- 
ably ecstatic heights tonight and tomor- 
row at the Orpheum. To get into heaven, 
be there by seven. 

Night Watch, a murder mystery by Lu- 
cille Fletcher, opens at the Boston Center 
for the Arts at 8 p.m. Tix $3, students $2. 


The venerable Horticultural Society: 


presents its Christmas Fair in Horticul- 
tural Hall, today through Saturday. A 
cornucopia of ornaments, natural decora- 
tions, crafts and growables are displayed, 
with hourly lectures on how to make your 
own. Tix $1.50. 

The Dreamwalkers is screened at Gut- 
man Library, at Brattle Street and Ap- 
pian Way in Cambridge, at 8 p.m.; no ad- 
mission charge. The BBC flick focuses on 
the Sufi work of Indries Shah. 


Annie Oakley should’ve had it so good. 
Budding Boston cowpersons have two, 
count ‘em, two urban riding stables, on 
the Jamaica Plain side of Franklin Park, 
that operate every day of the year. 


Forest Hills Riding Stable is owned 
and managed by Charlie McQuiggan, who 
worked there for 24 years before finally 
buying it. The stable provides trail rides 
by the hour along a scenic bridle path 
through the wooded section of Franklin 
park. If you’re unsure of your equestrian 
abilities, you may take comfort in the fact 
that Charlie will send escorts out with rid- 
ers, as necessary. There are 19 horses 
available from 9 until 8 daily, with an 
evening ride each Wednesday from 7 till 9. 

Bob Brown owns and operates Arby, 
which he bought after the Stoneybrook 
Neighborhood Association fought off de- 
velopers with different ideas about the lo- 
cale’s future. Arby offers both boarding 
and lessons (English-style riding, private 
and group) in an indoor ring and on the 
trail from 9 till 9 daily. 


Bob and Charlie recognize that the con- 
dition of Franklin Park affects their busi- 
ness yet they have more in mind than just 
making a buck. They live at their sta- 
bles, and so are much concerned with the 
upkeep of Franklin Park; enough, in fact, 
to clear rubbish from the bridle paths dai- 
ly and make hourly trips over them, chas- 
ing away invading cars. Furthermore, 
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their recognition of their role in the neigh- 
borhood has led them to provide educa- 
tion and work experiences for area kids 
who otherwise have little in the way of ful- 
filling activity after school and during the 
summer. 

Forest Hills and Arby have their own 
blacksmiths, and have escaped any other 


ills of competition by providing different 
services to meet every equestrian need. 
You can saddle up at Arby, 108 Wil- 
liams St., 522-0381, or at Forest Hills, on 
Lotus St. (a small dirt road off Forest 
Hills St.), 524-9739. Each is on the Ja- 
maica Plain side of Franklin Park. 
—Ande Zellman 





The last whitefish was wrapped some- 
time last week at Morse’s Food Mart. 
The yahrtzeit memorial candles went fast 
at the end when, bargain of bargains, 
everything was reduced, a 10 percent 
markdown. Of course, even before the last 
piece of corned beef (“‘not from the end, 
please’’) slipped through the slicer at the 
deli counter, such a treat was nothing but 
a memory for most of the elderly reg- 
ulars. Who could afford it at $3.79 — even 
if that was the best price in the Coolidge 
Corner neighborhood? So they filled their 
carts with cottage cheese and yogurt par- 
faits, and their pockets and handbags 
with what they could. “Shoplifters will be 
prosecuted” warned signs overlooking the 
checkout aisle where they jockeyed ruth- 
lessly for position — cursing in immi- 
grant’s English — and tossed what they 


_couldn’t pay for or hide into the piles of 


magazines. 

“A hundred dollars a day,” said the 
part-time store manager. “That’s what 
they were losing to shoplifting. Lately, it 
got even worse. That’s the big reason for 
closing. There goes your margin right 
there, right? The students did a little of it. 
But there weren’t that many of them 
come in. Mostly it was the elderly. You 
know what they’d do? They’d. open a car- 
ton of crackers, take one box from inside 
and leave the rest. That would hold them 
for a couple of days, with soup. But I don’t 


RIDAY 
DECEMBER 


The Handel and Haydn Society pre- 
sents the first of three Christmas con- 
certs at 8 sharp in Symphony Hall. This 
evening’s program is Handel’s Messiah. 
Not to be missed. 

Five new works are premiered by Mass 
Movement, a dance collective, at 8 p.m. 
in Longwood Theater on Brookline Ave., 
near Kenmore Square. Tix $3.50 at the 
door. 

Development is screened by Angry Arts 
at the Red Book Store, 136 River Street in 
Cambridge, at 7:30 and 9:30 p.m. The 


political documentary highlights the . 


struggle against urban renewal in San 
Francisco and features startling inter- 
views with Bay Area bigwigs. Donation 
$1.25. 

Edgar Lee Masters’s Spoon River An- 
thology is presented at Emmanuel Col- 
lege on the Fenway at 7:30 p.m. tonight 
and tomorrow evening. Ducats $1. 
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ATURDAY 
DECEMBER 


6 


Jose Molina and the Bailes Espan- 
oles present a varied program of Spanish 
dance at 8 p.m. in Hancock Hall, featur- 
ing virtuoso examples of zapateado (heel 
work). Tix $7, $6. 

The Freelance Kid, a musical by and 
for children, is presented at the Beaver 
Country Day School in Brookline at 7:30 
p.m. Admission free to: all. 

The Northeast Hunger Action Alliance 
hosts a Conference on Hunger and De- 
velopment, all day at the Harvard Sci- 
ence Center in Cambridge. Workshops, 
lectures and informal programs deal with 
related questions of technology, food eco- 
nomics and population. No entrance 
tithes. 

Gloucester Winterfest transpires all 
day in the Armory at 99 Prospect Street, 
in the lovely seaside town on the North 
Shore. Non-stop festivities include dance, 
film, mime, tunes and chow. 


blame them, I really don’t. Otherwise, 
they wouldn’t eat. How can you blame 
them? You’d do it yourself. So would I. 
Who wouldn’t? This is going to hurt a lot 
of them bad.” 

So there is another vacant storefront on 
Harvard Street. Not even a very big one. 
The heart of Harvard Street will be re- 
placed, perhaps, by another haircutting 
salon or boutique. At its height, the store 
had been dizzying, like a Warsaw ghetto 
market, but with all the faces aged. This 
was more than a grocery, it was the cen- 
ter of social life. Inside, the old neighbor- 
hood — Roxbury or Mattapan — was still 
alive. 

“I was afraid to go in there,” the clo- 
thing merchant down the block says. 
“You’d get accosted by old people.” 
Fighting for fresh horseradish. For lamb 
shanks at Passover, candles at Chan- 
ukah. No other way would I know of an 
approaching holiday — Morse’s was my 
synagogue. Most of the young Brookline 
Jews avoided it, however. Too pushy, too 
crowded — a little embarrassing. 

There were big crowds until the end. 
Imagine: everything reduced. The reg- 
ulars probably expected the closing. That 
the neighborhood would change was as- 
sumed. Like Blue Hill Avenue. Like Sea- 
ver Street. Those who could afford it have 
long ago gone to the fancy chains. The 
others now will have to make the long 
walk to a new market, and the fearful trip 
home. And Harvard Street, soon, will be 
just another block with a busy McDon- 
ald’s. Everything is reduced. Including 
the customers. —Howard Husock 


by 7 


The Folk Song Society presents Bessie 
Jones in concert at 8 p.m., at First Con- 
gregational Church in Cambridge. Tix 


“Pearl Harbor: The Death of the Gods 
Is the Dawn of Humanity” is the title of a 
lecture by Father Daniel Berrigan, at 11 
a.m. in Community Church of Boston. 
Wing over to Morse Auditorium on the 
BU campus; admission free. 

Stockholm Philharmonic Orchestra 
in concert, featuring pianist Viktoria 
Postnikova, at 3 p.m. in Symphony Hall. 
Music of Blomdahl, Prokofiev and Tchai- 
kovsky. 

A slide show set to the music of Ralph 
Vaughan Williams, entitled The Mys- 
teries of Antarctica, is presented by Lyd- 
ia Thayer at 2 p.m. at the First Unitarian 
Universalist Church in Harvard Square. 
Donation two clams. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR | 


Going to Church 


Has the Phoenix given up its stance of 
trying to give honest, balanced and un- 
biased views of politicians, or has it de- 
cided to go gung-ho for Sen. Frank 
Church? The article ‘““The Flexible Lib- 
eralism of Frank Church” (Nov. 18) by 
James Barron and Marjorie Arons 
smacks of the sort of rhetoric and un- 
adulterated praise that is at present 
read off the pamphlets that the various 
presidential candidates are putting out. 
Arons and Barron seem to find no faults 
in Sen Church. Is this possible? 

The two reporters continually point 
out Church’s viable and seemingly per- 
fect character and programs. For ex- 
ample, all of the quotes, some from un- 
identified praisers of Church like ‘the 
Invitee,”’ all appear to have been placed 
in such a way as to support and validate 
issues and concepts Church expounds. 
Paragraphs beginning with a statement 
of the concept, followed by a quote that 
supports the idea. The next part of the 
paragraph is a summation of the issue or 
concept that shows just how right the 
“non-candidate” was when he stated the 
idea at the beginning of the paragraph. 

It is hard for me to believe that the 
Senator is quite so perfect as Barron and 
Arons say. I admit I do not know every- 
thing about Church — a man I do ad- 
mire, by the way — but I don’t think the 
one-sided “‘philosopher-king” view the 
article gave has helped me. Unless the 
policy of the paper is still in force and 
the article was as balanced as the repor- 
ters could make it. Is the article saying 
that there are no flaws to the man? Is 
Church that good or is the article that 
bad? 

If the article is truly balanced and 
Church is the man, say so. We could all 
use a man as good, intelligent, ethical 
and dynamic as the one presented. 

Neal Raisman 
Westboro 
Jim Barron and Marjorie Arons reply: 

As in all the articles, we have tried to 
be scrupulously fair. We concentrated 
on Church’s less-visible record, and at- 
tempted to include every so-called “bad 
vote,” “wrong position” and criticism, 
putting these in the context of his over- 
all philosophy. The unattributed praise 
to which Raisman objects came from 
State Rep. Lois Pines and Democratic 
National Committeewoman Helen Rees 
and reflected the impressions of virtual- 
ly all with whom we spoke. If, after read- 
ing our series on the presidential can- 
didates, Raisman believes that Church 
is “the man,” he is more fortunate than 
others who to date have been unable to 
make up their minds. 


Pleased 


‘Conversation — Florence Lus- 
comb’s Life in the Movement,” by Dian- 
ne Dumanoski in your November 11 is- 
sue, was superb journalism and a won- 
derful way to introduce more people to 
this outstanding Massachusetts wom- 
an. We named our women’s center after 
Florence Luscomb in the spring of 1974. 
We were pleased that by choosing her 
name, we recognized our link to the 
struggles of women in the past, as well as 
commemorating the ongoing, contin- 
uous work of a political woman in the 
present. Since that dedication, Flor- 
ence has visited with us several times, 
sharing with our community her mem- 
ories and perspectives on the suffrage 
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struggle, her perceptions of China in the 
’60s, and stories from her work in vari- 
ous movements throughout the 20th 
century. What she always gives us is an 
image of herself — her articulate per- 
ceptions, her down-to-earth calmness, 
her incredible energy, and her ongoing 
commitment. Through contact with Flo- 
rence Luscomb, we have gained a new 
perspective about our own lives and 
what they can be — of how our commit- 
ment to political work must continue 
over decades, and that we must think of 
ourselves as growing and learning and 
doing at all ages in our lives. This per- 
spective has a special benefit to us be- 
cause the women’s movement in its Sec- 
ond Wave is only eight years young, and 
we tend too often to think in terms of 
yearly battles and not to conceive of a 
lifelong work and growth. Elizabeth Ca- 
dy Stanton said that women do not 
reach the prime of their energy until 
they are 50. Knowing Florence Lus- 
comb, we have learned to conceive of 
this energy prime as a continuous, on- 
going present, based on a thorough and 
reasoned understanding of our past. 
The Coordinating Council 
Florence Luscomb Women’s Center 
Salem State College 


Salem 
Ad Sexism 


I would like to protest as strongly as 
possible the inclusion in the Nov. 18 is- 
sue of an advertisement for ‘‘Porno 
Cake.” 

This ad, which is one more in the long 
line of blatantly sexist and offensive ads 
in the Phoenix, is degrading to women 
on two levels: 

1) It is offensive in its portrayal of a 
woman’s body, presented in the most 
obnoxious way possible. 

2) The dismembered condition of the 
‘“‘body”’ makes it appear to be the vic- 
tim of a hatchet-murder. Does this com- 
pany view women as only component 
parts, not whole human beings? 

My first thought upon viewing this ad 


was more thorough understanding of the 
point which Susan Brownmiller makes 
against pornography: it presents wom- 
en as victims of mindless sexual viol- 
ence. 

By accepting and running this ad, the 
Boston Phoenix is encouraging the con- 
tinuing acceptance of the idea of wom- 
an as victim, and appears to be in collu- 
sion with the patriarchal-power death- 
mongers. Suzanne Cox 


q Boston 
God Is Not Hidden 
To David Moran: 

In your review of the movie The Hid- 
ing Place (Nov. 18) you write: “‘Doubt- 
less many Christians, impressively de- 
voted like Corrie, were ‘properly pro- 
cessed,’ that is, slaughtered (not to men- 
tion the millions of believing Jews). So 
where does that leave us? Where are 
their movies about the triumph of faith; 
where was, and is, their God?” 

Actually, The Hiding Place was about 
the triumph of faith not only of Corrie 
ten Boom but also of the members of her 
family that died. 

The answer to your question was also 
given in one of the Bible readings in the 
film itself. It comes from the end of the 
eighth chapter of the letter to the Ro- 
mans by Paul. 

‘Who shall separate us from the love 
of Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, 
or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, 
or peril, or sword? As it is written, ‘For 
thy sake we are killed all the day long; 
we are accounted as sheep for the 
slaughter.’ Nay, in all these things we 
are more than conquerors through him 
that loved us. For I am persuaded, that 
neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor 
principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, 
nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of 
God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 

As to where God is, seek and you shall 
find. Frank McHugh 

Bridgewater 


Anti-Semitic? 

David Moran’s review of The Hiding 
Place is, at best, imperceptive. Once ag- 
ain the Jews have been dismissed, this 
time by both the film and its reviewer. 
The film’s anti-Semitism, though some- 
what subtle, came across to me clearly, 
though I myself am not a Jew. 

This is a film that was financed by 
Billy Graham and is a vehicle for his 
special brand of Christian evangelism. 
The theater in which I saw the film had 
several men sporting red-and-white 
“Hiding Place’’ buttons and handing 
out brochures, signs advertising post- 
film “rap sessions” conducted by “Your 
Hiding Place Committee’ (apparently 
the button-wearers), and a table of lit- 
erature that included Billy Graham’s 
most recent book. Presumably one finds 
these trappings wherever the film is 
shown. This latest missionary effort by 
Graham is impressively professional, 
slickly packaged, and extremely tho- 
rough and well-organized. To me, it is 
the basest form of opportunism, that 
Graham is capitalizing upon the trag- 
edy of the Holocaust, the deaths of mil- 
lions of Jews, to seek converts to Chris- 
tianity. 

Jews remain virtually anonymous in 
the film, with the exception of the 
“interestingly obnoxious” rabbi and 
Katje, the spunky Jewish prisoner. The 
rabbi is callously portrayed as an un- 
grateful, selfish scholar whose primary 
concern is with his own creature com- 
forts, even as his fellow Jews are being 
shipped off to the death camps. He is al- 
lowed one good moment, in a personal 
conversation with Corrie ten Boom 
about his family. 


Katje is a sympathetic character. She 
is shrewd, having learned to mani- 
pulate the prison bureaucracy to her 
own ends, hustling (selling cigarettes 
and underwear) for her own survival. 
She is kind-hearted and has an uner- 
ring moral sense that enables her to 
achieve some positive good in a world 
controlled by evil genius. It is not 
enough, however, that Katje is a moral 
Jew. She must be converted to a partic- 
ularly Christian morality to make her 
acceptable. And so she is, as Corrie, on 
the verge of release from the camp, 
thrusts upon Katje one last Christian 
exhortation and her Bible. Implicitly we 
know that Katje, having been shown the 
“true way,” will be saved or, if not, will 
have at least reserved herself a place in 
Christian heaven. So, of the Jews, one is 
thoroughly repellent, and one is ren- 
dered palatable by conversion. 

It seems, then, that there is nothing 
good to be said here about being Jew- 
ish. The literature that was circulated in 
the theater bears this out. One mimeo- 
graphed offering, consisting mostly of 
out-of-context biblical quotations, al- 
ludes to the fact that Jews are merely ig- 
norant. ‘‘They’’ don’t understand 
“God’s way.’ So much for 4000 years of 
an enormously rich culture and devout 
faith. Are we then to deduce that mas- 
sive conversions in the death camps 
would have saved the Jews of Europe? 


The Hiding Place is not merely a ted- 
ious movie, heavy with pious prosely- 
tizing. It is an offensive film and, in 
these times of UN resolutions and Gen- 
eral Brown, a dangerous one. 

Donna Jacobs 
East Boston 
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Is Santa Claus Dead? 

Marching Along with the. Army of Salvation 
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THEBAND 
Northern Lights =Southern Cross 


What it’s all about... 
THE BAND 2 The Band. Perhaps. the most apropos name that any group of 


Northern Lights musicians in the annals of rock & roll has ever been pegged with. 
Southern Cross Legend has it that Bob Dylan named them, but it’s more like they 
were born with it. The Band. The all-around best group working in 
America today. Each record that they have made has been an ins- 
tant classic. And now, get ready for another one, because The Band 
has finished the long awaited studio album of new material. 
NORTHERN LIGHTS/SOUTHERN CROSS, nine brand new 
songs. Polished and honed and down to the basics. Down to the 
basic essences. Down to music. Their music. And it is their own. 
The Band: Levon Helm, Garth Hudson, Richard Manuel, Rick 
Danko & Robbie Robertson. A new genre. A new tradition of rock 
& roll. NORTHERN LIGHTS/ SOUTHERN CROSS continues 
that tradition, and is a brand new epoch in the story of the band in 
rock & roll today. The Band. 


SALE ¢¢ | 
PRICE °3.99 $4.99 Tape | 


‘Also On Sale From The Band 


i 














Rags & Bones; Acadian Driftwood; Ophelia; Hobo 
Jungle; Right as Rain; It Makes No Difference; 
Forbidden Fruit; Ring Your Bell; Jupiter Hollow. 

















THE BAND 
Stage Fright 


Strawberry Wine; Sleeping; 


THE BAND 


Moondog Matinee 
Ain’t Got No Home; Holy Cow; 


© Stage Fright 
~ THE BAND 





Time To Kill; Just Another 
Whistle Stop; All La Glory; The 
Shape I'm In; The W. S. Wal- 
cott Medicine Show; Daniel 


1 And The Sacred Harp; Stage 


Fright; The Rumor. 








$3.99.- 








Cahoots 


THE BAND 


The Band takes you back to the very 
first day you saw the light 





THE BAND 
Cahoots 


Life Is A Carnival; When | 
Paint My Masterpiece; Last Of 
The Blacksmiths; Where Do 
We Go From Here?; 4% Pan- 
tomime; The Moon Struck 
One; Thinkin’ Out Loud; 
Smoke Signal; Volcano; Shoot 
Out In Chinatown; The River 








SMAS-651 











Hymn. 
$3.99.- 


THE BAND 


Mama Rag; The Night They 
Drove Old Dixie Down; When 
*You Awake; Up On Cripple 
Creek; Whispering Pines; Jemi- 
na Surrender; Rockin’ Chair; 
Look Out Cleveland; Jawbone; 
The Unfaithful Servant; King 
Harvest (Has Surely Come). 








505 Washington 
(near J. Marsh) 


522 Commonwealth 
(Kenmore Square) 








Share Your Love; Mystery, 
Train; Third Man Theme; Prom- 
ised Land; The Great Pretend- 
er; I'm Ready; Saved; A Change 
Is Gonna Come. 


$3.99.- 


THE BAND 
Music From Big Pink 


Rick Danko, Levon Helm, Garth 
Hudson, Richard Manuel, 
Jaime Robbie Robertson 

Tears Of Rage; To Kingdom 

Come; In A Station; Caledonia 

Mission; The Weight; We Can 

Talk; Long Black Veil; Chest 

Fever; Lonesome Suzie; This 

Wheel’s On Fire; | Shall Be 
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SKAO-2955 


$3.99.P 


THE BAND 
Rock Of Ages 


Don't Do It; King Harvest (Has 
Surely Come); Caledonia Mission; 
Get Up Jake; W. S. Walcott Medi- 
cine Show; The Genetic Method; 
Chest Fever; ‘| Don't Want To) 
Hang Up My Rock And Roll Shoes; 
Stage Fright; The Night They Drove 
Old Dixie Down; Across The Great 
Divide; Wheels On Fire; Rag Mama 
Rag; The Weight; The Shape !'m 
In; Unfaithful Servant; Life Is A 
Carnival. 


2 Record Set $5.99 C 


























SABB-11045 - 


Allston 
180 Harvard Ave. 
(near Macy’s Liquors) 


Cambridge 


18 Boylston St. 
(Harvard Square) 
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Conversation 
Arthur Gartland: Why Busing Had To Be 


By. Dave Q’Brian 

’ It’s hard to believe that a man like Ar- 
thur Gartland was once a member of the 
Boston School Committee. But, as he ex- 
plains in this interview, that was a long 
time ago — before ‘“‘busing’”’ became the 
city’s most explosive code word. One sus- 
pects he could not get elected to public of- 
fice in Boston today. Though he doesn’t 
like the word, Gartland was part of a “‘re- 
form” movement that might have chang- 
ed the direction of this city’s educational’ 
leadership, had not segregation become 
the dominant issue and Gartland’s stand 
against the board’s majority on that issue 
ended his political career. 

A Dorchester native and graduate of 
Boston Latin School and Harvard; Gart- 
__land has also served as president of Ac- 
tion for Boston Community Develop- 
ment, the city’s anti-poverty agency, and 
as a member of the Boston Finance Com- 
mission. He again became involved in the 
city’s educational crisis this past year 
when Federal Judge Arthur Garrity ap- 
pointed him to head the City-wide Co- 
ordinating Council, an agency which 
monitors the implementation of court-or- 
dered desegregation. 

Though he’s now 60 years old, Gart- 
land, a downtown insurance broker, still 
talks about integration and civil rights 
with the fervor he exhibited a decade ago 
when Sen. Edward Kennedy said he fit 
John Kennedy’s description, in Profiles In 
Courage, of the man “whose personal 
standards of ethics were stonger than the 
pressures of public. disapproval.” Gart- 
land is really a throwback to the civil 
rights era — one of the few liberals around 
who still finds himself referring to blacks 
as ‘‘Negroes’’ and still expresses a buoy- 
ant optimism that the races can and will 
come together peacefully in this country. 
In this conversation he reminisces about 
the early struggles to acknowledge merely 
the existence of racial separation in the 
schools, and he offers, as well, his feelings 
about the current troubles — where the 
difficulties lie, and how they might be cor- 
rected. 


Q: I'd like to know how you first be- 
came involved in the issue of education 
and why you ran for the School Commit- 
tee. Can you explain how that happened? 

A: In 1959, a woman named Dorothy 
Bisbee, who lived on Beacon Hill, ran for 
School Committee and asked me to inte- 
rest myself in a candidacy which would 
help bring into the Committee a different 
viewpoint about matters of education. I 
couldn’t do it because of business com- 
mitments but, in 1961, she asked again 
and I was willing to run if sponsored by 
the group that was looking for changes. 
Not reform. “‘Reform”’ is a kind of a spe- 
cial word that connotes “goo-goos” and 
do-gooders and that sort of thing, and I’m 
not against that, but our idea was simply 
to bring a breath of fresh air into the 
School Committee’s activities and try to 
highlight concern about education, ra- 
ther than the sheer politics of city office. 

Anyway, I ran in 61 with the sponsor- 
ship of this group [Citizens for Boston 
Schools] including Mrs. Bisbee. The 
group was really her invention. She spark- 
ed my interest. At no time in that cam- 
paign was there a glimmering of what was 
to come in the way of accusations about 
de facto segregation. 

Q: It had not yet become an issue at 
all? 

A: At least it wasn’t a publicized issue. 
Whatever may have been the feelings 
among members of minority groups, it 
didn’t arise as a special issue. 


Q: It was not part of the reason you ran . 


then? 

A: No. I had no insight into it. Nobody 
spoke about it. One of the persons who rah 
that year was a fellow named Mel King, 
now a Representative from the South End 
and a fine man. And he wasn’t highlight- 
ing segregation. I don’t remember him 
ever using the phrase. He was one of the 
four candidates in the group of which I 
was a member and, interestingly enough, 
one of the new candidates that was inter- 

- viewed by the Bisbee group to see whe- 
ther she might have their endorsement 
was Louise Day Hicks. And they chose, 
for whatever reasons, not to endorse her. 

The big issue at that time was exces- 
sive spending. As the campaign wore on, 
it seemed inevitable that before the year 


was out the incumbent committee was go- 
ing to be about 300,000 bucks in the hole. 
The other big issue then was the replace- 
ment of superannuated buildings. There 
was then a study going on by a Harvard 
group, and just after the election a report 
was made available calling for the closing 
and razing of a large number of buildings 
and the construction of new buildings at a 
cost estimated in the vicinity of $100 mil- 
lion. And with a time schedule which was 
to see the completion of this program by 
1975. 

We were almost an entirely new com- 
mittee. Left from the old committee was 
Joe Lee, and added were Mrs. Hicks, Mr. 
William O’Connor, Thomas Eisenstadt, 
who had previously been an unsuccessful 


candidate,-and me. And we went through 
really a full year-until, in June of 1963, the 
NAACP education committee, with Mrs. 
Ruth Batson as chairman; came before 
the school committee and alleged that 
there was then a condition in the schools 
which they described as de facto segrega- 
tion. Now, I underscore that — de facto. 
They made it very clear in their presen- 
tation that they were not accusing either 
the incumbent school committee or its 
predecessors of deliberately causing seg- 
regation, but they said in substance that 
segregation -was educationally harmful 
and that if we were to deal with it we 
ought first to recognize that such a condi- 
tion existed. Thereupon the majority of 
the School Committee roundly denied 











I really think that if the School Committee 
had viewed sympathetically the complaints 
about segregation . . . we could have acted 
to avoid the situation in which we find 
ourselves today — a city hotly divided and, 
in certain sections, greatly upset. 
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that de facto segregation existed. They 
really refused to acknowledge that there 
was even such a phenomenon, or that the 
Boston schools were in any sense seg- 
regated. 

The school superintendent at that time, 
a man named Frederick Gillis, who was 
shortly to leave office by reason of age, 
averred that if there was a single white 
student in a school that was otherwise all 
Negro, such a school could not be consid- 
ered segregated. And, in general, the 
School Committee warmly and actively 
supported that viewpoint. I saw differ- 
ently. 

Q: You really were a lone voice on the 
School Committee? 

A: Yes. I agreed with the viewpoint that 
‘it was important, if only to the minority 
community, to recognize that segrega- 
tion did exist. I myself did not believe 
that it was by an overt act, an intentional 
act of the Committee, that such segrega- 
tion existed. It was ‘a function of the dem- 
ography of the city. 

Q: Do you still think, in retrospect, that 
the segregation was really de facto at that 
time? : 

A: Yes I do. I did believe, and I still do 
believe, that the concentration of: the 
black community from the North End 
southward through Roxbury and into Dor- 
chester along a very narrow belt resulted 
in segregated schools. However, I also felt 
the School Department, acting under in- 
structions from the School Committee, 
could do much to remedy the condition. 
I’m not going to say I said it at the time — 
though I think I probably did — but inmy 
thinking I used the reasoning of Brown 
versus Topeka Board of Education that 
segregation is inherently unequal. That, 
of course, was in reference to de jure [in- 
tentional] segregation, but the phenom- 
enon, wherever it occurred, could be de- 
scribed, whether de facto or de jure, as 
harmful to the minority population. 

Q: What could the School Committee 
have done about it at that time? 

A: They could have speedily addressed 
themselves to a study of the district lines 
and made realignments of schools. They 
could ‘have put together configurations in 
ways that could have reduced the con- 
centration of the blacke population. They 
could have done school pairings, either 
within districts or in then-adjacent dis- 
tricts. They could have improved on or in- 
ecreased the number of magnet schools. 
We didn’t call them magnet schools then, 
but we did have-special purpose schools, 
and this city had always been proud, and 
I think still is, of the upper-track schools 
such as Girls’ Latin, Boys’ Latin and Bos- 
ton Technical. Parenthetically, let me 
point out that the technical high school 
lay then, and still does now, within the 
most concentrated black area of the city 
and was predominantly white. I mention 
that as evidence of the fact that a magnet 
school, a popular special purpose school, 
is a way by which kids can be attracted 
into an area in which they don’t live. 

They could also have done more to re- 
establish English High School, which had 
been a leading high school of the city from 
the time of its founding in 1821. And they 
didn’t. 

Q: How did the issue, or at.least the se- 
mantics, get off the question of de facto 
segregation and onto the question of bus- 
ing, pro and con? 

A: Another one of the ploys for reduc- 
ing racial impaction was seen to be bus- 
ing. And it was early viewed as an unde- 
sirable way to change the school system. 

Q: Did you share that view? 

A: I felt strongly then, and I feel now, 
that as a means of reducing segregation, 
it’s appropriate to use it. It should not be 
the only way, but it should have been 
used early. And I felt and said that it 
should have been seen early that the only 
objection raised against it was that it 
would reduce ethnic concentration. Be- 
cause the city of Boston already was bus- 
ing children to reduce crowded condi- 
tions, as well as for other special purpos- 
es. At that time, for example, the Dover 
school at Columbia Point was overcrowd- 
ed and kids were being bused to the Ga- 
vin school in South Boston. In Brighton, 
there were children being bused because 
of overcrowded conditions. I concluded 
then, and I believe now, that there has 
seemed to be a variety of reasons for using 

Continued on page 24 








Ed Redd, executive aocreery of Boston's "NAACP: 


Southie High 
Fix It Up or Shut It Down? 


By. Dave O’Brian. 


“They should close the school. . . we 
can’t learn anything up there. If they got 
rid of the troublemakers there wouldn’t be 
a problem. But they might as well close 
the school because if they got rid of all the 
troublemakers there wouldn’t be any stu- 
dents in the building anyway.” 

—a black 10th grader at 
South Boston High 


“Closing the school would be a terrible 
mistake. Once the school is closed, the 
anti-busing feeling will escalate to the 
point where it can’t be controlled.” 

—State Rep. Raymond Flynn 
of South Boston 


“The school is nothing to be fighting 
over. It’s not that great.’ 

—Izora Kindell, mother d 

a black student at 

South Boston High 


The success or failure of court-ordered 
desegregation in Boston is being meas- 
ured, largely, by what’s happening in 
Southie. That’s probably not fair be- 
cause, as desegregation advocates are 
quick to point out, Judge W. Arthur Gar- 
rity’s plans are being implemented peace- 
fully and successfully in most of the city’s 
schools. But as long as South Boston High 
School, still mostly white and often vio- 
lent, remains the focal point, both geo- 
graphically and ideologically, of the city’s 
most stubbornly resistant ethnic enclave, 
the integration of the Boston schoo} sys- 
tem will not be seen as a success. 

And so it is that we find ourselves, well 
into the second year of our city’s educa- 
tional crisis, still obsessed with what to do 
about that aged school on tke hill. The 
NAACP, in its current suit before Judge 
Garrity, seems to be saying it would rath- 
er see the school shut down permanently 
than have it go all-white And the hard- 
core anti-busers, according to reports, 
would rather see the school closed than in- 
tegrated. South Boston High School has 
become a symbol. 

Of what? “Racism,” 
ted black parent. “Resistance,” 


charges a disgus- 
contends 





In addition to Dave O’Brian, Phoe- 
nix staff writers contributing to this 
article were Dianne Dumanoski, 
Brenda Payton, Howard Husock and 
Tom Sheehan. 











an anti-busing politician. But the white 
parents of that beleaguered community 
argue all the while that what the school 
really represents is ““Southie Pride.” 

“The school is more than just a buil- 
ding,” observed Nancy Yotts, a director of 
the staunchly anti-busing South Boston 
Information Center. “It’s important to 
everyone who grows up in South Boston. 
You look forward to the day you graduate 
from the high school. All the boys go out 
for football and the girls try out for cheer- 
leading. It’s a sign of social acceptance. A 
sign that you’ve made it.” 

But the same building that represents 
community pride and acceptance to Yotts 
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has become little more than a “citadel of 
racism” to Gloria Joyner, director of the 
Community Task Force on Education in 
Roxbury. She believes the school should 


_ be closed or at the very least relocated at a 


neutral site to “remove the force of the 
movement to negate desegregation.” 

“It’s a stinking, rotten building,” said 
Joyner. “The academics aren’t there. 
There is just no reason to keep the buil- 
ding open.” 

Faced with such disparate opinions and 
strong emotions surrounding: a decaying 
institution which by all accounts is long 
Since past its educational and. envir- 


onmental prime — and faced with con- .. 











Southie headmaster Dr. William. J. Reid: “A majority of South Boston residents would like 
to go along with the court in a peaceable manner.” 





“It's in the student’s best interest to close the school.” 


tradictory and confusing reports in his 
courtroom about severe harassment of 
black students at the school — Judge 
Garrity took the entire community by sur- 
prise last Wednesday morning by head- 
ing out, unannounced, to the section of 
the city that most wants his head, and 
taking a look for himself. His attitude in 
the courtroom later that day indicated 
that he is highly unlikely to close the 
school. Rather, Garrity’s series of de- 
tailed questions to Dr. William J. Reid, 
the school’s white-haired and sullen-faced 


headmaster, indicated his intention is to 


PILOM SPI 


have the school fixed up. 

After days of shocking accounts by 
black students of outright racism dis- 
played by South Boston High students 
and faculty alike (accounts that Dr. Reid 
himself, to the outrage of many of his 
Southie neighbors, characterized as ‘‘bas- 
ically honest’?), Judge Garrity wanted to 
know if the clocks could be synchronized, 
the floors shored up, a federally-sub- 
sidized breakfast program re-introduced, 
a reading teacher who had been trans- 
ferred from the L Street Annex replaced, 
and if blacks could be made more aware 
that a late bus exists that can take them 
home if need be. 

Judge Garrity also chose this moment 
— after, again, days of hearings about 
racist outrages dat the school — to express 
his concern that South Boston High was 
the only school in the city that did not res- 
pond warmly to an appearance by the 
cheery “Up With People” ensemble. 

“The fact that we had the assembly at 
all,” Dr. Reid responded, “was a major 
achievement.” 

Dr. William Reid must be as troubled 
as the school in which he has invested so 
much of his time and energies and at 
which, despite all the testimony to the 
contrary, he still insists a quality edu- 
cation can be obtained. He is also wal- 
king a tightrope, on the one hand wary of 
upsetting the students, black or white, 
still attending the school, and, on the 
other, offending the sensibilities of his 
South Boston neighbors, many of whom 
interpret any statement of sympathy with 
the black students’ plight as outright be- 
trayal. ‘Indeed, Dr. Reid was forced to 
back off, somewhat, from his statement 
that the blacks were painting an accurate 
picture of school conditions after the fac- 

Continued on page 22 
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"DON LAW PRESENTS | 


PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION WITH WCOZ 





Special Guest Stars: STEVE HARLEY & COCKNEY REBEL - 
DECEMBER 4 AT THE ORPHEUM, 7 P.M. 
TICKETS $7.50, 6.50, 5.50 


PRODUCED IN ASSOCIATION WITH WCOZ 





SPECIAL 
GUEST 
STARS: 


STREETWALKER 
with 
ROGER 
CHAPMAN 

















AT THE ORPHEUM, DECEMBER 6 AT 8 P.M. 
Tickets $6.50, 5.50, 4.50 .« 


DEW Fetsve) a 


with 


Head East 


DECEMBER 6 AT THE MUSIC HALL AT 7:30 P.M. 
Tickets $7.50, 6.50, 5.50 


TICKETS ON SALE AT BOX OFFICE, TICKETRON, MINUTEMAN RECORDS, 
SOUND FACTORY, OUT-OF-TOWN 
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HIGGINS AT ARGE 


By George V. Higgins. 

Frank Sargent misses the job. It’s not 
just the television lights, the elegance of 
Jack Cole, the limo or the state trooper 
who drove it; he also misses haggling with 
the honest opposition in the General 
Court, hacking around with the hacks, 
and laughing at the latest thing the rogues 
tried to pull. 

He admits it. Like former Gov. John 
Gilligan of Ohio, who explained his de- 
feat as “a personal repudiation of me,” 
Sarge made no discernible effort to con- 
ceal the enjoyment he got from the 
bucking-horse adventure of trying to run 
this unruly Commonwealth. Now that 
he’s not doing it anymore, he does not at- 
tempt to conceal his regret. 

Deprived as I am of the statewide fog- 
generating resources of the guys who take 
polls for the Globe, I can venture only the 
surmise that you could probably round up 
two or three people among the electorate, 
now, to commiserate with Sarge. Maybe 
more than two or three, if you stayed 
away from the Republican State Com- 
mittee, where they’re still burning joss 
sticks before the portrait of Coolidge. His 


zest for the office was communicable, and ° 


he was extremely good at communicating 
it; then, unlike now, you got the notion 
that the Governor rather liked being gov- 
ernor, which in turn suggested the pos- 


' sibility that he would exert himself to do 


the job well. Michael S. Dukakis, in con- 
trast, comes across in the job like a man 


making license plates, sustained only by 


the hope of work release. I doubt that’s 
how he looks at it, or feels about it, but it 
is the way he comes across, and you have 
to believe he does it intentionally. 

Now I think that’s fairly unfortunate, 
and not just for Michael Dukakis, either. I 
also think I know what caused a man who 


developed, in his long twilight struggle to . 


succeed, numerous, unwavering loyalists 
across the Commonwealth, to put the 
chill of rigor mortis as his stamp upon the 
office. Keep this in mind: Michael Duka- 
kis had a state rep’s base in Brookline, 
and a certain cachet among other liberal 
Democratic reps, when he started running 
for governor. Nobody knew who the hell 
he was, and fewer still gave a particular 
curse. But he inflamed a lot of people, 
who had staying power, and he took that 
corner office away from opponents who 
had run statewide before and won. Such 
prodigies are not accomplished by untal- 
ented men, unable to excite the popu- 
lace. 

What happened, I think, was that 
Michael Dukakis overindulged himself in 
the acceptance of a media fad, a common 
but not invariably prudent act for a poli- 
tician who survives by doing those things 
that amaze and delight the voters, and 
perishes for being caught doing the oppo- 
sites, and mostly relies on the media for 
guidance in making his choices. 

Some of the fads of the past few years, 
when Michael Dukakis was arranging his 
new act, were irrelevant for Massachu- 
setts politicians. There was, for example, 
the Great Penny Shortage of ’73, when en- 
terprising banks and supermarkets got 
yards of national press discounting Fed- 
eral Reserve notes for the humble little 
coins. And we all remember with affec- 
tion those diverting days of the Japanese 
Toilet Paper Scarcity, the 1964 Demo- 
cratic Vice-Presidential Sweepstakes, and 
the Indian Occupation of Alcatraz. 
Nothing much in any of those commo- 
tions to bollix up a Massachusetts office- 
seeker. 

But there was one that did, I think, and 
that was the fad that began when we 
scribes gradually assembled in enormous 
chorus to disparage charisma in much the 


same terms as the WCTU employs to ex- 
press its affection for booze. It started, as I 
hazily recall it, when we grew dyspeptic 
about our follies in Southeast Asia, and 
began casting about for someone to 
blame. Then David Halberstam brought 
out The Best and the Brightest, and we 
had our man. It was John F. Kennedy, 
goddamnit, who seduced us theretofore 
resolutely pacific people into the pos- 
turings of maddened beasts, and he did it 
all with charisma. .- 

For quite a long time, charisma got it 
fore and aft, up the back and down the 
front, on the Op Ed page of every paper 
that you bought, or so it seemed. There 
were variations on the theme: not only 
was charisma wicked, but the candidate 
who had it was to be shut in a closet at 
once, lest his ideological muskiness en- 
rage some maniac into making a sieve out 
of him with a .38 (a neat recapitulation, 
there, of the weird habit we have of 
treating the criminal as the victim, and 
the victim as a feckless lout who gave the 
felon no choice but to mug him). Finally, 
there were the solemn warnings: look out 
for the charmers, you dolts; if they look 
good and sound good on television, and 
act as though they know what they’re 
talking about, and seem to have plans and 
programs and a great energy to put them- . 
selves to work, they’re up to something 
that will lead you certainly to disaster. 

Now when you are advancing a media 
fad, it will not do simply to repeat what 
Evans and Novak are demanding. If you 
are working the state roads, instead of the 
Interstate highways, you need a horrible 
exemplar close at hand. Sarge was close, 
and he was as eligible as hell. 

All innocence and guilelessness, Sarge 
and his press secretary, Jack Flannery, 
had perceived with glee instead of gloom 
the fact that Sarge as Acting Governor 
(after John A. Volpe went to Washing- 
ton) did rather well on the devil,box. He 
looked pretty.good, and if you gave him 
punchy things to say, which might not be 
sentences but got ideas across, he could 
tell the people what was on his mind and 
they would listen. They would also, inci- 
dentally, find him a likable chap, and 


_ probably remember him with fondness at 


election time. 

In that enthusiasm, Sarge overdid his 
television exposure, to be sure, so that he 
was nearly always there to blame, on the 
evening news, when the economy turned 
sour and the citizens surly. But even be- 
fore that, Sarge was regularly belabored 
as more of a performer than a statesman, 
and the sneers were not always inaud- 
ible. 

Being at least normally acute, Michael 
Dukakis, I think, took some instruction 
from Sarge’s blunder, along with his job. 
The problems he inherited are not his 
fault, any more than the largest of them 
— the catastrophic shortfall of actual tax 
revenues projected as income in Sar- 
gent’s last budget — was in fact Sar- 
gent’s fault. But apparently mindful that 
an appearance of candor and eloquence 
will be immediately taken down and used 


-in evidence to prove you are a phony, and 


probably a menace, Governor Dukakis 
has declined to explain, in understand- 
able terms, that neither he nor the legis- 
lature is really to blame for that. Because 
nobody could have foreseen that incomes 
would decline so rapidly, and with such 
hideous effects upon the tax moneys ex- 
pected for the programs that we have. 

I think that’s too bad. While it is, to be 
sure, a Barnum & Bailey world, there are 
in it two kinds of con games, and one of 
them’s no-confidence. We realiy can’t af- 
ford:to play it anymore, and it would help 
if we could stop. 
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DONT QUOTE ME... 


By Dave O’Brian 


Although the report of the Citizens 
Conference on State Legislatures rating 
the performance of local lawmaking bod- 
ies a few years back garnered a good deal 
of publicity, a more recent report by the 
same outfit has not, as they say, received 
much ink at all. Entitled “The Journali- 
stic Stepchild,” the study examined both 
the performance and educational prep- 
aredness of State House reporters — and 
concluded that the coverage of legislative 
bodies is an almost entirely neglected 
field in journalism schools and, therefore, 
virtually all reporters who wind up on 
such beats do so without prior training. 

State legislators polled by the study 
group commonly complained that “lazy 
reporters frequently settle for the easy or 
sensational story treated superficially.” 
Many harder-to-get stories, they said, 
especially in such areas as the environ- 
ment and consumerism, are overlooked. 
Political reporters were perceived to be 
most knowledgable in such areas as how 
elections take place and how parties 
choose candidates, and least knowledg- 
able about how campaigns are financed, 
how differences in bills are ironed out in 
private, and how state budgets take 
shape. 

These are all probably valid observa- 
tions, but the study’s main recommenda- 
tion — that journalism teachers be per- 
suaded to give legislative reporting more 
classroom emphasis — may be based on a 
couple of faulty assumptions. One, faulty 
from this reporter’s viewpoint, is the as- 
sumption that journalism schools are all 
that useful; number two is the assump- 
tion that political reporting can be lear- 
ned in the classroom. As a number of 
teachers told the Citizens Conference re- 
searchers, coverage of state and national 
politics is probably something that can be 
learned only while doing. 

* * * 

Speaking of journalistic frailties: the re- 
port in this column last week that Chan- 
nel 7 News Director Mel Bernstein ap- 
pealed to CBS executives to kill a WEEI 
radio report critical of Channel 7 reporter 
Jack Kelly appears to have been without 
foundation. Bernstein denies it vehem- 
ently, observing that, it was “highly pre- 
sumptuous” of me to believe he would 
have had such clout with a national news 
organization in the first place. Bernstein 
did question WEEI’s news chief, Mike 
Ludlum, about the pending Kelly story, 
but Ludlum reports the matter was raised 
as an aside in a phone conversation on 

another subject, a 
phone call that Lud- 
lum, in “fact, insti- 
gated. And, Lud- 
lum says, the deci- 
sion not to air the 
anti-Kelly story was 
made because his re- 
porter was not able 
4 to nail it down “and 
I don’t believe in go- 
ing off half-cocked,”’ 
not because of any 
pressure from Bern- 
stein .... Mean- 
while, Boston’s for- 
mer assessing com- 
Ted Anzalone missioner, Ted An- 

What'd He Say? zalone, is threat- 
ening to take legal action against Chan- 
nel 7’s Kelly in response to allegations 
concerning Anzalone’s role in the Kevin 
White 1970 gubernatorial effort. Anza- 
lone has asked the Suffolk Superior Court 
to order RKO General, Channel 7’s par- 
ent company, to allow him to examine 
tapes of the news broadcasts in which 
Kelly accused him of illicit fundraising 
activities. A hearing on Anzalone’s re- 
quest is scheduled for 10 a.m. on Monday 
of this week. 

~ * * * 

In its continuing efforts to upgrade both 
the prestige and the abilities of its staff, 
the Herald American has taken aboard 
Dan Pinck, a member of the faculty of 
arts and sciences at Harvard, to be the 
paper’s Director of Educational Services. 
He will not be reporting on education — 
he will be educating the reporters. Pinck 
is to put together training programs and 
seminars for Herald staffers, both novice 
and veteran, and will encourage reporters 
to apply for Nieman fellowships and the 
like. There is also a hint that Pinck may 
serve, in some sense, as the Herald’s an- 
swer to the Globe’s “Ombudsman.” As 
one Herald staffer put it, he is to be the 
paper’s in-house “‘conscience.’’ Both Edu- 
cational Services Director and “con- 
science” are posts that have never before 
existed at this or any other Hearst news- 


paper ... and a likely candidate for the 
newly created post of full-time anchor- 
person on Channel 2’s_ soon-to-be-re- 
vamped evening news effort is none other 
than our old friend Jack Cole. Not only is 
Jack peculiarly available for the job and 
has reportedly approached the station 
about it, he would also be an appropriate 
choice if WGBH-TV really wants its re- 
vamped program to serve as an alterna- 
tive to commercial TV’s late news. Be- 
sides, Jack could use the job to keep his 
name and face before the populace until 
another election rolls around — just as an 
obscure former Brookline state rep named 
Michael Dukakis did as moderator of The 
Advocates. ... And the Globe’s veteran 
City Hall reporter, Bob Jordan, will be 
given the new title of “transportation edi- 
tor,” incorporating a beat that has been 
handled by three men — James Ham- 
mond on the Port Authority, Bob Carr on 
the MBTA, and Abe Plotkin on every- 
thing else. Plotkin, though, will continue 
to do automotive reporting. 


* * * 

Apropos of nothing: State Headlines, 
a news sheet put out by the Council of 
State Governments, reports that New Jer- 
sey State Senator Anthony Imperiale 
wound up with 29 bites and claw wounds 
as a result of his participation in a Col- 
umbus Day parade. It seems that Imper- 
iale was outfitted as a Roman, with a 
leashed, rented lion at his side, when the 
lion was spooked by a yapping Chihua- 
hua .... And, from the city that brought 
you the Male Supremacy movement and 
history’s first alleged male prostitute 
comes a report of hushed-up sidewalk sex. 
A couple weeks back, Brockton police re- 
ceived a rash of early evening reports that 
a woman was being raped on Legion Park- 
way, right in the center of the downtown 
shopping district. Hastening to the scene, 
the cops discovered a crowd of eight or ten 
people watching a man and woman hav- 
ing intercourse on the sidewalk. They ask- 
ed-the woman if she was in trouble and 
she answered, “Hell, no. That’s my hus- 
band. We just did it.”” The happy couple 
was charged with open and gross lewd- 
ness and disorderly conduct. They de- 
faulted the following morning in Brock- 
ton District Court, but not a word of the 
tale ever made it into the staid Brockton 
Enterprise, the story having been killed 
by Publisher Charles Fuller. 

In the Sunday, Nov. 23 New York 
Times, journalist Thomas Whiteside pre- 
sents a fascinating account of ABC’s ap- 
parent willingness to sacrifice journal- 
istic ethics in order to get “‘exclusive”’ film 
footage inside the Soviet Union for its ear- 
ly morning program, A.M. America 
(which has since been transformed into 
something called Good Morning, Amer- 
ica). Whiteside reported that ABC gran- 
ted the Soviet “State Committee for Tele- 
vision and Radio” the contractual right to 
preview its programs, which is why we 
saw correspondent Bill Beutel interview- 
ing such people as Russian propagandist 
Joe Adamov on such subjects as Soviet 
justice and asking no tough questions 
about, say, constitutional rights. White- 
side concluded that ABC was willing to 
enter into this questionable deal in order 
to pave the way for future (and highly 
profitable) Olympic coverage contracts 
with Russia. And that’s likely true. But it 
should also be noted that A.M. America 
was conceived entirely by Magid Asso- 
ciates, the “Happy News” consultant 
firm, a fact which certainly makes such 
willingness to sacrifice journalistic integ- 
rity a good deal more understandable. 
“Can one imagine,’’ Whiteside. asks, 
“Cronkite signing a contract to let the 
Russians scrutinize the CBS Evening 
News before it could go on the air?” 


* * * 
Most news outlets accepted the con- 


. clusions of their State House correspon- 


dents and reported in rather unsensa- 
tional terms the resignation-under-pres- 
sure on Friday, Nov. 14, of Youth Ser- 
vices Commissioner Joseph Leavey. But 
not United Press International.’ Without 
even consulting members of UPI’s award- 
winning State House bureau, the wire ser- 
vice’s Boston Bureau Manager, Don 
Davis, penned a startling story for Sun- 
day newspapers declaring that, accor- 
ding to “reliable sources,” the dumping of 
Leavey would mean the re-opening of re- 
form schools in the state. The story was 
carried nation-wide by UPI, producing a 
lot of flak, sharp denials from the gov- 
ernor’s office, and a later UPI story relat- 
ing the denials — a story many interpre- 
ted as a half-hearted retraction. 
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Ella 


OY ore Bll Mer Ellison, 27-year-old 
mother of four, was sentenced to five con- 
current life terms after she was convicted 
late yesterday of first degree murder in 
the shooting death of Boston Det. John D. 
Schroeder . 

“Mrs. Ellison appeared shocked and 
was unable to rise in the prisoner’s dock 
when the sentences were read. ‘I can’t live 
without my children. I'll kill myself,’ Mrs. 
Ellison said . 

“By the verdict, after less than three 
hours’ deliberation, Mrs. Ellison became 
the first woman convicted of first degree 
murder in basin County in more than 20 
years . 

“The c case, presented by Asst. Dist. At- 
ty. Newman A. Flanagan, was based pri- 
marily on the testimony of two self-con- 
fessed participants in the robbery of.em- 
ployees and customers in the Suffolk 
Loan Co., who testified Mrs. Ellison, a 
woman they knew only as ‘Sue,’ drove the 
getaway car in the robbery and slaying. 

“Defense Atty. William P. Homans at- 
tacked the credibility of Williams’s and 
Irving’s testimony, suggesting they were 
testifying under ‘pressure.’ ” 

—The Boston Globe, 
Nov. 27, 1974. 


“Why is Mrs. Ellison in prison for life? 
And what can the rest of us, outraged by 
the fraud they call justice, do?” 

—Howard Zinn, 
the Boston Globe, 
Dec. 6, 1974. 
as * * ; 

In late November of 1974, Assistant 
District Attorney Newman A. Flanagan 
and Defense Attorney William P. Ho- 
mans, Jr. — soon to clash again in the 
“abortion” trial of Dr. Kenneth Edelin — 
faced each other in the same Superior 
Court arguing a murder case against an- 
other black defendant, a woman of 27. 

In the prisoner’s dock was Ella Mae 
Ellison, a dark, heavy-set woman fairly 
matronly for her age. The charges against 
Ellison, a native of Rochester, NY, went 
back to the 10 months during which she 
lived with her four children in the Co- 
lumbia Point housing project — specifi- 
cally to noontime, Nov. 30, 1973, when 
Boston Police Detective John D. Schroed- 
er was fatally shot during a holdup that 
took place at the Suffolk Loan Office, a 
Roxbury pawnbroking and jewelry store. 
The second of three Schroeder brothers on 
the Boston police force slain within three 
years, Jack, 55, was the older brother of 
Walter Schroeder, shot at 41 in the 1970 
Brighton bank robbery for which Susan 
Saxe is now awaiting trial. 

Seated beside Newman Flanagan at the 
prosecution table was a red-headed Bos- 
ton police sergeant, Robert Hudson. Six 
months earlier, Hudson had had some 
“conversations” at the Charles St. jail 
with Anthony Irving, 18, and Nathaniel 
Williams, 21, both then awaiting trial for 
the loan office holdup. The two faced 
mandatory (first-degree) no-parole life 
sentences, in, the odds were, Walpole pri- 
son. In exchange for Irving and Wil- 
liams’s cooperation as state’s witnesses, 
the DA’s office had offered the promise of 
“second-degree plea,” meaning “life” — 
but with eligibility for parole in 15 years. 
They consented to the deal, supplying 
Hudson with “the information” the DA’s 
office wanted — about the getaway car. In 
this, their second version of the events 
surrounding the holdup, Irving and Wil- 
liams named their driver as a woman they 
knew only as “Sue,” a neighbor with 


whom they had been acquainted around - 


the Columbia Point projects (she’d given 
thet some lifts to the market and the two 
had once visited her common-law hus- 
band in her apartment). 

“Sue” — Ella Mae Ellison — was not 
Hard for a Boston police detective, Lewis 
McConkey, to locate. Before returning 
home to Rochester in March of 1974, Elli- 
son had told Columbia Point neighbors, 
who knew her by both her nickname and 
given name, of her plans. She was known 
to the Rochester Police Dept., where she’d 
once worked in the Community Relations 
division. So it was simple for McConkey 
to photograph Ella Ellison’s car in her 
Rochester driveway in May of 1974. 

Within the month, Ella Ellison, first 
accused of driving the getaway car a half- 
year after the holdup, was indicted in 


Mae Ellison ao 
Sentenced to Life on C hanging Testimony 


“Massachusetts and ‘arrested, . arraigned 


and jailed in Monroe County, NY. Later 
extradited to the Commonwealth, she was 
re-arraigned and held on $250,000 bail for 
five months in Framingham prison. Beat- 
rice Hawley, with the Boston Bail Funds 
project at the time, told the Phoenix re- 
cently that “Ella qualified fully for re- 
lease on recognizance under bdth state 
and federal bail guidelines.” But there 
seemed little purpose in seeking ‘‘so much 
as’’ a bail reduction, according to Haw- 
ley, because of the feelings aroused by the 
second Schroeder murder, feelings that 
have been likened locally to those sur- 
rounding the two Kennedy deaths. (The 
trial of the third accomplice, Terrell 
Walker, 18, was moved, even eight 
months after the crime, from Suffolk 
County to Salem because of the attend- 
ant publicity.) 

A request by Bill Homans that his 
client be allowed to sit at the defense 
table so the two could confer during the 
trial was turned down by Judge Robert J. 
Sullivan shortly before it opened. So on 
Tuesday, Nov. 19, 1974, under the state’s 
“joint enterprise” law, Ella Mae Ellison 
stood in the dock accused of first-degree 
murder and four armed robberies in the 
Suffolk Loan holdup and the Schroeder 
slaying. If the jurors agreed that the wom- 
an Irving and Williams were acquainted 
with as “Sue” had had any role in the 
crime, as prosecutor Flanagan phrased it, 
“it’s just as if she killed Schroeder her- 
self.” (In his summation to the jury, Fla- 
nagan stretched the joint enterprise de- 
finition as he shouted: “. . . We are trying 
a cop-killer ... .’’) 

The state’s-witness testimony of Irving 
and Williams, which bore little likeness to 
their previous police confessions, was con- 
tradictory at each point it attempted to 
implicate Ellison as the getaway driver. 
This new version of the events sur- 
rounding the crime was corroborated by 
no one else (Walker, already convicted, 
did not testify). Moreover, no one seemed 


” William P. Homans Jr., who unsuccessfully defended Ella Ellison. 


to accept either of them: ‘as ‘credible wit- 
nesses, yet at the end of the six-day trial 
the jury — after deliberating only two 
hours and 45 minutes — found Ella Mae 
Ellison guilty on all counts. 

On late Tuesday afternoon, Nov. 26, 
1974, Ella Mae Ellison became the first 
woman in 20 years to be sentenced to 
“life” in Suffolk County, but with a stiffer 
verdict than her predecessors’: Sullivan 
sent the defendant to Framingham for her 
“natural life,’ adding four concurrent 
“lifes” for the robberies. Discharging the 
sequestered jury with words of apprecia- 
tion for “the manner” in which they’d 
performed their “civic responsibility” and 
greetings for the Thanksgiving holiday, 
Judge Sullivan “credited” Ellison with 
the “152 days’’ she’d spent in Framing- 
ham awaiting trial. The next morning the 
same court made good on the DA’s deal 
with Irving and Williams, who, with no 
trial, were given “second-degree life.” 
Now at Concord, both will be up for pa- 
role in 15 years. 

* *” ok 

“Credit of 152 days for when, toward 
what?” was the question I asked Ellison 
at Framingham, where she now spends 
her mornings guiding visitors on prison 
tours. ‘““Toward nothing. I’m the only one 
here not eligible to go out the door,”’ re- 
plied Ella, adding that her first furlough 
request had come back from the Correc- 
tion Dept. with the notation, ‘‘Needs 
more time on sentence.” 

Ellison, who has steadfastly main- 
tained her innocence, spoke of the legal 
motion she had filed last March to acti- 
vate the machinery that could gain her a 
new trial: “What I had was a kangaroo 
trial.” 

There were those in that courtroom, in- 
cluding Boston University professor How- 
ard Zinn, who agree. Zinn used his (Dec. 
6, 1974) Globe column to denounce pros- 
ecutor Flanagan’s “hysterically shouting 
cop-killers.”” Labeling what transpired in 
court “a fraud they call justice,” Zinn in- 


~ sisted the Legislature ban the “‘barbaric”’ 
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practice used routinely to create state’s 
witnesses, the “threats and promises, the 
double-tactic of torturers everywhere.” 
This process, he wrote, “forces the crim- 
inals the economic system endlessly man- 
ufactures to turn on others to save them- 
selves.” 

Still, a visit by the Phoenix two weeks 
ago to the District Attorney’s office re- 
vealed that it had taken no action on the 
new-trial motion Homans had filed for 
Ellison, although the higher court had 
some time before recommended that Elli- 
son be given a hearing date. ‘‘We’d start- 
ed working on her appeal but we 
stopped,” said DA Flanagan, suggesting 
no reason other than that ‘‘we’d heard 
she’d gone over the hill.” Ellison, how- 
ever, has not escaped from Framingham, 
even though the facility is referred to by 
many as “the Framingham Hilton.” 

*~ * * 

To this day, the most confounding part 
of the Ella Ellison story was the jurors’ ac- 
ceptance of Irving and Williams’s weak 
testimony. Until November, 1974, there 
simply was no ‘“‘Sue”’ in the descriptions 
both gave of the crime that had taken 
place a year earlier. When the two were 
picked up in Roanoke, Va. within a day of 
the holdup, as they headed for Atlanta on 
a Trailways bus with the murder weapon 
and stolen rings in their suitcases, they 
described the ‘following sequence of 
events, first to Roanoke officers and then 
to Boston detectives, who tape-recorded 
their confessions. 

On the morning of Nov. 30, 1973, Tony 
Irving called for Terrell Walker at a Bran- 
don St. apartment in the Columbia Point 
project where Walker sometimes stayed. 
The two bought some dope and shot up at 
Brandon St., then collected Nate Wil- 
liams at his nearby place. The three 
agreed to “make money” (of which Irving 
and Williams, both heavily addicted to 
heroin, needed a steady supply), picked 
up some guns ‘belonging to Walker, and 
proceeded, in a stolen Chevy driven by a 
“girl” who was unknown to them, to Suf- 
folk Loan. Schroeder, not in uniform, was 
there when they arrived. He was not, ac- 
cording to most reports, on duty that day. 
Walker held the long-barreled .38 whose 
single discharge killed the detective as he 
struggled, apparently to disarm the rob- 
ber. (But all three youths were equally lia- 
ble for the slaying and robberies under the 

“joint enterprise’ umbrella.) Escaping in 
the same car (driven by the ‘ ‘girl”’), they 
divvied up the loot — cash, ‘rings and 
watches — at the Brandon St. place. 

Irving and Williams repeated this sto- 
ry again when they testified eight months 
later in the Salem courtroom where Walk- 
er was tried. Newman Flanagan pros- 
ecuted, Irving and Williams were state’s 
witnesses, and Walker was sent to Wal- 
pole with a no-parole life sentence for 
first-degree murder and four armed-rob- 
beries.: 

But a full year after the holdup — in 
Commonwealth v. Ellison — the two ac- 
complices recited a new version of things, 
which fit the getaway driver “informa- 
tion” they’d supplied at Charles St. Then 
they said that no, they did not fetch Wil- 
liams at his place, but rather, that Wil- 
liams met them in “Sue’s” apartment in 
the projects — and that’s where the three 
planned to “make money.” They also 
maintained, this time around, that they 
brought the guns to Sue’s place and were 
driven to the Loan Office by Sue, who af- 
terwards accompanied them to the Bran- 
don St. apartment, where they paid her 
off. Irving and Williams stumbled over 
their stories and fouled up each other’s on 
the stand, forgetting or becoming hope- 
lessly mixed up about whatever it was 
they were then swearing had “really” 
happened, but they implicated Sue in ev- 
ery aspect of. the crime. 

What about the other people who were 
in the Brandon St. apartment when the 
three men returned‘with their loot? Sev- 
eral of them took the stand for the pros- 
ecution in Ellison’s trial, and all said 
they’d not seen Ella Ellison in the place. 
Darlene Freeman, whose apartment it 
was, swore in fact that she’d not seen the 
defendant since early September, when 
the two women’s children had started 
back to school. 

Or consider the discrepancies between 

Continued on page 12 
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_ Every weekend, Eastern’s Air-Shuttle is 19 less. 


This weekend, if you take 
Eastern’s Air-Shuttle round-trip 
to New York, you can save 
something almost as valuable as 
time: money. 

Because Eastern Airlines 
now has a special weekend 
excursion rate that lets you fly 
round-trip to New York for $45.* 
That’s $19 less than before. And 
children 2 to 12 years old can fly 


round-trip for just $30. 

To get this rate, all you have 
to dois leave Boston 8 pm or later 
Friday and catch a return flight 
before midnight on Sunday, the 
same weekend. 3 

The weekend Air-Shuttle 
leaves from Logan Airport almost 
every hour on the hour from 8am 
to 10 pm. 

For more information about 


Eastern’s weekend excursion 
rates, call Eastern at 262-3700 in 
Boston. Or call your travel agent. 
Eastern’s Air-Shuttle 
weekend excursions. They're 


. going to make it almost 


impossible to spend this weekend 
at home. 

At Eastern, we’ve got the 
right time, the right place and the 
right price for you. 


68 EASTERN THE WINGS OF MAN 


*Fares not effective Dec. 26, 1975toJan. 6,:1976, expire Feb. 15, 1976, Fares donot include security charges and are subject to change. “The Wings of Man” is a registered service mark of Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 
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Ellison 
Continued from page 10 
Irving and Williams's original 
and later descriptions of their fe- 
male accomplice and getaway 
car. On the tape made in Roan- 
oke right after the Schroeder 
slaying, Williams said a young 
“girl ... probably 18 drove us 
. in a 67 Chevy ... a stolen 
CARES: 

“Did you know this girl? Was 
she lighter- or darker- skinned?” 
asked the detective. 

Williams replied the three had 
“never seen her before ... she 
was lighter-skinned.” 

This hardly squares with Elli- 
son’s dark, 30-ish, womanly ap- 
pearance, nor with the four-door, 
1969 Ford LTD photographed in 
Ellison’s Rochester driveway. 

When, at Homans’s insist- 
ence, Flanagan finally played 
this original confession in the 
court, Homans called for a mis- 
trial. In the defense’s view, it was 
improper for the prosecution to 
have kept silent about the tape 
after Homans’s specific pretrial 
request for all materials to which 
a defendant is normally entitled 
that would tend to be exonerat- 
ing. Judge Sullivan denied the 
mibtrial bid after Flanagan told 
the Judge he himself had first 





Asst. DA Newman A. Flanagan 
listened to the recording only af- 
ter the trial was underway — al- 
though law enforcement author- 
ities had by then been in posses- 
sion of the tape for nearly a year. 

Concerning Ellison’s Ford 
LTD, Irving first testified the de- 
fendant “drove us in a Galaxy” 
(referring to an old Ford of Elli-, 
son’s that, as Homans showed in 
cross-examination, Irving and 
Williams had seen parked along- 
side her LTD, in which she’d giv- 
en them some rides to the store). 
The following day, Williams, 
coached in the interim, said the 
defendant “drove us in her LTD 
.... I call LTDs and Galaxies 
the same thing. . . .”” Moreover, 
Ella Ellison testified that her old 
Ford — the Galaxy — had been 
stolen before the robbery. An- 


other question is 1:aised by an 
item in the Herald-American the 
day after the crime, which reads, 
“They [the three black youths 
suspected of the holdup] fled on 
foot, and police speculate they 
may. have run to a nearby car, a 
green 1972 Pontiac” (emphasis 
added). Flanagan’s response to 
Homans’s request for the police 
source of this information was 
that there was. “no record” in 
any law enforcement file of such 
a car. 
* + * 

What does this confusion add 
up to? The answer given by Pat 
Farren, a member of the local 
American Friends Service Com- 
mittee who attended the trial 
and was once a neighbor of Elli- 
son’s family in Rochester, was 
that ‘The verdict was an affront 
to the whole ‘shadow of a doubt’ 
concept.” 

It’s true that Ella Mae Ellison 
didn’t have an unassailable 
alibi. She testified she could re- 
call having taken her small 
daughter to the Black Crafts- 
men’s.Shop on the day of the 
crime, and most likely, to the su- 
permarket and on similar er- 
rands. She remembered having 
heard the news of the holdup on 
her car radio while driving back 
to her project apartment around 
2:15 p.m. Later, walking toward 
a small store, she’d seen a crowd 
watching the arrest of Terrell 


Walker on Brandon St., and had 
heard the onlookers discussing 
it. 

But, as Homans brought out, 
Ellison hadn’t run away, nor did 
she keep her identity secret when 
(at her parents’ insistence, in 
fact) she returned with her chil- 
dren to Rochester four months 
later. And Ellison, who was 
working as a domestic and reg- 
ularly receiving checks from her 
father, a Rochester construction 
contractor, didn’t have any com- 
pelling motive. She did not have 
great need of the “$40... [or] a 
watch worth $40 ... [or] some- 
thing like that” Irving and Wil- 
liams swore they gave her after 
the robbery. 

7 ot oe 

Did Ellison’s jury, whose ver- 
dict came with record speed, 
simply want to make it home for 
Thanksgiving, as some have con- 
jectured? Or were they simply 
cowed by Flanagan? Five of the 
jurors were black, and five were 
women, but it was the prosecut- 
or, clearly, who had the handle 
on this panel. He understood 
who among them were most 
threatened by the “animals” 
who give “‘the race” a bad name, 
jeopardizing everything for 
which, Flanagan recently told 
the Phoenix, “solid,” hard-work- 
ing people, the “middle-middle- 
class bourgeoisie,’ have strug- 
gled. Flanagan also knew which 


prospective jurors to reject: those 
with an air of unwillingness to 
meld with the crowd, women 
sporting “big Afros,” for in- 
stance, which are a sign, Flan- 
agan said, “of wanting atten- 
tion.” 

In his summation to Ellison’s 
jury, Flanagan prepared the 12 
for battle, not against each oth- 
er in the deliberation room but 
against ‘‘our’’ common, less- 
than-human enemy in “the jun- 
gle.”” He apologized for his own 
two “star” witnesses, Irving and 
Williams: 

“You know the character 
and the credibility of those 
two fellows who took the 
stand — and I have de- 
scribed them as animals .. . 
yes they were, they were ani- 
mals in this case. Those are 
the witnesses we have. You 
know ... if you were trying 
the devil you would have to go 
to hell to get the witnesses. 
Well, we are trying a cop-kill- 
er, and we have to go to the 
jungle to get the witness- 


CBS 

It is on the basis of the du- 
bious tesitmony of these wit- 
nesses that Ella Mae Ellison was 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 


 —_— 

(A pamphlet about Ella Elli- 

son can be obtained from Bos- 

ton Bail Funds, 1151 Mass. Ave., 
Cambridge, 02138; 491-1575.) 
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December 14 at the Orpheum 
at 7:30 p.m. 
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Spinola Visits Hub: Caddies for a Coup? 


By Sid Blumenthal 

The day after Francisco Fran- 
co died, Antonio de Spinola held 
a press conference in Boston. 
The former president of Portu- 
gal, who fled the country in the 
wake of an abortive rightwing 
coup, was apparently moved by 
recent events in Spain. The dour 
and monocled Spinola, after all, 
was a volunteer for Franco dur- 
ing the Spanish Civil War. ‘‘Por- 
tugal’s revolution is a vaccine for 
Spain,” he said sternly. “Spain 
will learn the necessary lessons 
and find a way to maintain peace 
and security on the Iberian pen- 
insula.” 

As Portugal careens toward 
civil war, Spinola can be expec- 
ted to play a significant role on 
the right. He leads a group called 
the Democratic Movement for 
the Liberation of Portugal that 
operates clandestinely in the 
northern part of the country. Ac- 
cording to a sympathetic report 
on the Portuguese right in the 
current issue of Harper’s, a fa- 
vored scenario has Spinola be- 
coming president and then bow- 
ing out to let Galvao de Melo, 
leader of the Center Democrats, 
take the reins of power. De Melo 
is a prominent above-ground 
rightist and his goals mesh with 
those of Spinola. In a recent ‘in- 
terview with the Brazilian mag- 
azine Manchete, de Melo said, “‘I 
prefer civil war to the Commun- 
ists in power.” 

The press conference in the 
Boston Sheraton Hotel on Nov. 
21 was sparsely attended by the 
media. At least half of the journ- 
alists present were from Portu- 
guese publications, and the rest 
of the crowd seemed evenly di- 
vided ..between bodyguards and 
FBI agents. A few admirers of 
General Spinola, including Cad- 
illac magnate Peter Fuller, came 


to look at their hero. 

Spinola’s mention of post- 
Franco Spain was not tangen- 
tial to his political strategy of re- 
turning to power in Portugal. He 
sees the two countries as inex- 
tricably linked, not only by her- 
itage and geography, but also be- 
cause they are both plagued by 
the same Marxist conspiracy. He 
was even able to pinpoint the ori- 
gin of the dastardly plot. Accor- 
ding to the General, ‘“‘A conspi- 
racy from North Africa, now lo- 
cated in a small town near the 
Spanish border, is directing a 
movement for a socialist Iberian 
republic like the Soviet Union. 
This committee recently held a 
meeting in a northern Portu- 
guese city to lay down plans for 
revolution in the peninsula.” A- 
mong those attending the secret 
cabal were representatives from 
the Portuguese Communist Par- 
ty, the Spanish Communist Par- 
ty, and Basque and Catalonian 
nationalists. (This is undoubt- 
edly big news to the Portuguese 
and Spanish Communists, who 
are currently engaged in a bitter 
feud over tactics.) 

Spinola’s mission is clear: in 
his own words, to “‘prevent the 
Iberian peninsula from falling 
into the hands of a Marxist dic- 
tatorship and Iberian socialist 
union.” He was anxious about 
what he termed “‘the Sovietiza- 
tion of Portugal,” although his 
manner betrayed no emotions. 
The former commander of the 
Portuguese armed forces ap- 
peared in tie and sportcoat, but 
his bearing was aristocratic and 
properly military; he rarely var- 
ied his stance, standing stiffly at 
attention as he spoke. He made 
much of covert Russian aid to 
the Portuguese Communists, but 
produced no figures or proof. “I 
know about Russian technicians 


training revolutionaries in Por- 
tugal,”” he asserted. He seemed 
possessed by visions of past glo- 
ries, like the Spanish Civil War. 
In spite of the march of time, 
Spinola views his adversaries as 
constant; he is absolutely cer- 
tain there are international bri- 
gades in Portugal today, just as 
there were in Spain 39 years ago. 
When asked if he had re- 
ceived funds from the CIA, cor- 
porate interests or other foreign 
governments, Spinola categor- 
ically denied the charge. “I don’t 
understand the question. I have 
had no meeting with any US of- 
ficials and there is no possibility 
of such contacts.”’ This directly 
contradicted a first-hand ac- 
count by a top Portuguese 
Socialist Party leader, who told 
the Pho2nix that when he met in 
late 1974 with Henry Kissinger, 
the Secretary of State referred to 
his visit with Spinola and called 
the General “a strong man” (see 
Phoenix, Oct. 7). When a Portu- 
guese in the audience told Spin- 
ola that the US should aid his 
movement, he replied, ‘Portu- 
gal will be liberated only when 
the Free World liberates it.” 
One of the ‘“newspapermen”’ 
at the session represented the lit- 
tle-known International Press 
Service, one of the many identi- 
ties assumed by the National 
Caucus of Labor Committees 
(aka US Labor Party). The cur- 
rent NCLC slogan is ‘Shut 
Down the Zombie Factories!” 
Labor Committee stalwarts are 
convinced that Attorney Gen- 
eral Edward Levi has ‘‘un- 
leashed’’ Charles Manson 
against their group, and that 
they are victims of attacks by 
‘*‘*zombies” who are “‘the last re- 
sort of Nelson Rockefeller.” 
NCLC claims their candidate in 
the Boston mayoralty race had 


Antonio de Spinola, sworn toe of 
“the Sovietization of Portugal.” 
25,000 votes stolen from him. 
Spinola was obviously un- 
acquainted with their program. 
‘Are you trying to make an al- 
liance with David Rockefeller 
and the Communist parties of It- 
aly and Spain against their 
sworn enemy, the Portuguese 
Communist Party?’ asked the 
NCLCer. Spinola nodded res- 
pectfully as the question was sta- 
ted in English. But as it was very 


PLIOM SPIN 


*slowly translated, his face con- 
torted. “I cannot answer that 
question. I’ve never met David 
Rockefeller.” 

The Labor Committee mem- 
ber followed with another ques- 
tion about the Hartford, Con- 
necticut police chief’s ties to the 
CIA, the FBI and the assassin- 
ation of Martin Luther King. 
Spinola answered honestly, “I 
don’t know what you are talking 
about.” 

After several more questions, a 
man sitting in the back row rose 
and addressed Spinola, “I am 
not a member of the press,” he 
said. ‘My name is Peter Fuller. I 
view General Spinola as a hero of 
Portugal. What can I do for your 
movement?” 

Danny Schechter, news “‘dis- 
sector” of WBCN radio, cracked 
from across the room, “‘Send him 
some Cadillacs!” 

“T'll do that,” said the car 
dealer, whose offer was greeted 
with a round of applause by the 
Portuguese who understood him. 
Spinola patiently waited for the 
translation and stated, “As the 
Soviet Union helps the Commu- 
nists, help us.” Fuller, who told 
me after the press conference 
that his grandmother was Por- 
tuguese, seemed eager to launch 
a Cadillac crusade. 

Much of Spinola’s rhetoric was 
delicately phrased to accom- 
modate Western audiences. The 
General spoke of his group as “A 
true democratic movement” and 
said he is “not a candidate for 
political office.” But when ask- 
ed how he viewed the regime in 
Chile, he said, “We do not in- 
tend to go into our relations with 
other countries.” He referred to 
the fascist coup there as “the 
Chilean revolution.” In this 
sense, then, Spinola is a “‘revolu- 
tionary,” just as he says. 
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Candidates Jockey for CPPAX Support 


By James Barron 
and Marjorie Arons 

In January of 1972, Citizens 
for Participation Politics and 
MassPax (since merged into 
CPPAX) held a caucus in Wor- 
cester for the purpose of uniting 
antiwar liberals behind a single 
candidate for President. George 
McGovern’s supporters turned 
out in large numbers and, by the 
fourth ballot, he received the ne- 
cessary votes to get the endorse- 
ment. The McGovern victory at 
the caucus is widely regarded as 
the springboard for his victory in 
the Massachusetts primary and 
for his eventual “one and only” 
win in the nation. in November. 

Next Sunday, December 7, 
CPPAX members will again con- 
vene in Worcester to try to en- 
dorse a 1976 presidential candi- 
date. While the 1972 caucus was 
open to all, the 1976 version is for 
dues-paying CPPAX members 
only. Because the endorsement 
will depend on a smaller sample 
of voters, the significance of the 
outcome depends on how many 
of the nearly 2500 persons eli- 
gible to vote actually partici- 
pate in the caucus. 

Because of the crowded field of 
candidates and the caucus rules, 
no candidate is expected to se- 
cure the two-thirds vote nec- 


essary for endorsement. In the 
absence of such a clearcut mes- 
sage, the rankings of the candi- 
dates, the vote spread between 
them, and the movement of sup- 
port from one to another will be 
variously interpreted by outside 
observers and by the candidates 
themselves. 

Who are these CPPAX mem- 
bers and what do they mean? In 
the preface to its platform, 
CPPAX states that the organ- 
ization “‘seeks a massive re- 
orientation of attitudes, policies 
and resources for the elimina- 
tion of poverty, racism and other 
forms of injustice, and is a ded- 
icated opponent of the militar- 
ization of American life in both 
foreign and domestic policies.” 
While its roots are in the peace 
movement, dating back to the 
late 50s and the Committee for a 
Sane Nuclear Policy, its current 
action agenda includes such is- 
sues as tax reform, strict gun 
control, full employment and na- 
tional health insurance. 

CPPAX first demonstrated 
the potential of the caucus tech- 
nique in 1970, when it solicited 
candidates to challenge third- 
district (now the Fourth C.D.) 
Congressman Philip Philbin, 
third-ranking member of the 
Armed Services Committee and 


a dedicated Vietnam hawk. 
From 10 potential candidates, 
the activists selected Boston Col- 
lege Law School Dean Robert 
Drinan, a Jesuit priest. They 
worked the streets for Drinan for 
nine months that year and are 
credited with his victory. 

Following the 1972 ‘“*McGov- 
ern’’ caucus, CPPAX focused its 
attention on less glamorous state 
races. In 1974, it held an open 
caucus to unite behind a candi- 
date for secretary of state (Paul 
Guzzi), and a members-only 
caucus for other contested con- 
stitutional officers. Members’ 
dismay that secretary of state 
candidates Paul Guzzi and Law- 
rence DiCara had packed the 
open caucus with “non-CPPAX 
types” caused the organization 
to reconsider its open format. It 
decided that, in order to pre- 
serve the integrity of the organ- 
ization, its 1976 presidential cau- 
cus would be restricted to mem- 
bers only. 

Like most issue-oriented 
groups, CPPAX is highly active 
at the grassroots level, frequent- 
ly mobilizing support and exert- 
ing influence beyond its actual 
numbers, especially in political 
primaries. 

Long before the presidential 
caucus date was set, CPPAX 


pre-screened the field of candi- 
dates to separate those who ap- 
peared philosophically compat- 
ible with the organization from 
iaose who did not. Candidates 
deemed “acceptable” were in- 
vited to participate in its Pres- 
idential Politics series of speak- 
ers. (Those included were Birch 
Bayh, Julian Bond, Frank 
Church, Fred Harris, Eugene 
McCarthy, Terry Sanford, Sar- 
gent Shriver and Morris Udall.) 
On December 7, all the declared 
candidates for both major and 
minor party nominations will be 
listed, along with a smattering of 
undeclared hopefuls: But most of 
the attention will focus on the 
performances of Harris, Wdall, 
Church and Bayh. 

One week before the caucus, 
candidate polls and informal 
samplings of CPPAX members 
indicate that a clear majority of 
CPPAX members have yet to de- 
cide on a personal choice for the 
1976 presidential nomination or 
whether it is worth the effort to 
go out to Worcester for the en- 
dorsement meeting. Among 
those who do intend to go to the 
caucus, Fred Harris is the ap- 
parent first choice. Doing well at 
the caucus is a must for Harris, 
Massachusetts is expected to be 
his best primary state, and 
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strong CPPAX backing will be 
critically important for a win 
next March 2. Many CPPAX 
regulars are “Harris types’: in- 
tensely ideological, suspicious of 
compromise, and susceptible to 
populist programs and rhetoric. 
Especially if there is a low turn- 
out, Harris will arrive at the cau- 
cus with the largest single bloc of 
supporters. 

The Harris staff believes that 
if Harris doesn’t get an endorse- 
ment, no one will. But they think 
it unlikely that anyone will get 
the official nod. If Harris does 
not come in first, however, it will 
be a loss for him. Says his cam- 
paign director, “I get nervous be- 
ing the front-runner. I’m not 
used to it.” 

Harris’s late and tepid op- 
position to the Vietnam War 
may be a liability at the caucus, 
For some CPPAX anti-war lib- 
erals, there is no forgiving. 
Furthermore, some prospective 
delegates, who claim they “knew 
him before he was a virgin,”’ are 
still waiting for Harris to ex- 
plain allegations of an illegal 
Gulf Oil campaign contribu- 
tion. Harris is the only one of the 
major candidates definitely com- 
mitted to attend the Worcester 
caucus. That should help him. In 
the various regional issues con- 
ferences this fall, candidates who 
have shown up have been rated 
higher by participants than 
those who stayed away. But as 
was demonstrated at the °72 
Mass. Caucus by McGovern’s 
eloquent stand-in, the late Sen. 
Ernest Gruening, while the pre- 
sence of the candidate helps, it is 
not essential for caucus victory. 


Morris Udall is still unde- 
cided whether his time can be 
spent more effectively in Iowe or 
Worcester. If Udall does not 
show, Ramsay Clark is expected 
to speak on his behalf. This 
might help the candidate, since 
in the past Clark has shown a 
greater ability to move ‘a CPPAX 
audience than has Udall him- 
self. 

Because the Arizona Con- 
gressman is perceived as more of 
a Muskie than a McGovern type, 
his staff has had some trouble in 
winning over the most vocal and 
active CPPAX members. Never- 
theless, his organization has 
worked harder than that of any 
other candidate in identifying 
and lobbying potential CPPAX 
participants and has made some 
inroads among members con- 
cerned about “electability.” 

A second-place showing for 
Udall would be largely a tribute 
to staff efforts and to general res- 
pect for the candidate as the 
“best second choice around” — 
not necessarily to a gut affinity 
among CPPAX members for 
Udall. Second place, however, is 
good enough for this first hurdle 
in a strategy designed to appeal 
to just enough liberals and just 
enough establishment regulars 
to show Udall is a long-distance 
runner capable of going all the 
way. 

Frank Church is the variable 
in any caucus equation. No few- 
er than four different campaign 
coordinators have surmised that 
Church might announce his can- 

Continued on page 25 





CPPAX BALLOT 

Tentative ballot offerings 
at the CPPAX caucus are: 

Democrats — Birch Bayh, 
Lloyd Bentsen, Jimmy 
Carter, Frank Church, Fred 
-Harris, Henry Jackson, 
George McGovern, Terry 
Sanford, Milton Shapp, Sar- 
gent Shriver, Morris Udall, 
and George Wallace. 

Republicans — Gerald 
Ford and Ronald Reagan. 
Others — Peter Camejo, 
Socialist Workers; Lyndon La 
Rouche, US Labor; Eugene 
McCarthy, Independent; and 
Marian White, People’s Par- 
iy 
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The Rent Control Bill: More Is Less 


By Richard Gaines 

“Congratulations, John — if 
they are in order. Are they?” the 
woman asked State Rep. John 
Businger of Brookline, a long- 
time leading proponent of rent 
control. He was unsure of the 
answer. “I guess so,” he said 
without enthusiasm last Wed- 
nesday, the day after House lib- 
erals, accepting a compromise 
thrust on them by the leader- 
ship, agreed to a three-year ex- 
tension of the state’s local op- 
tion rent control and eviction law 
that represented only a modest 
setback to their cause. 

Adding one new section — al- 
lowing automatic approval of 
any rent hike request that is not 
challenged by the tenant and not 
ruled upon by the local rent con- 
trol administration within 90 
days — the House was willing to 
approve a carbon copy of the ori- 
ginal local option rent control 
law first put on the books in 
1970. 

So what if the one change may 
allow landlords to win unjusti- 
fied increases from tenants who 
pass up the appeals option out of 
ignorance of the law, and so what 
if the change may encourage 
property owners to flood local 
rent control boards with so many 
rent hike requests that intelli- 
gent judgments are virtually im- 
possible within the 90 day pe- 
riod? At least the law would not 
be repealed altogether. “Call it a 
victory,” suggested Mike Fad- 
den, the pro-rent control adviser 
to Michael Dukakis, the pro-rent 
control Governor, to no one in 
particular during a chaotic scene 
outside the House chambers. 

But the fact of the matter is 
that the pro-rent controllers had 
been had. They were had by the 
leadership which, with little ad- 
vance warning, brought to the 
floor a landlord’s rent control bill 
so weak that the Busingers and 
Doris Buntes of the Legislature 
were easily convinced of the wis- 
dom of clinging to the compro- 
mise as an acceptable fallback 
position — though they had had 
good reason to hope for more. 

When the current local option 
rent control law was about to ex- 
pire last year, the Legislature 
wisely voted a one-year exten- 
sion, along with authorization 
for a private think tank to con- 
duct a $40,000 study of rent and 
eviction control as experienced 
in Boston, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge and Somerville — the 
four communities involved in the 
social experiment. The report, 
delivered to the Legislature last 
December by Harbridge House 
Inc., came down squarely on the 
side of tenants: “None of the 
available data demonstrates 
that rent control harms more 
people than it helps or that it sig- 
nificantly impairs the supply of 
rental housing.” But it went far 
beyond simply recommending a 
longterm extension of the law. It 
called for a strengthening of the 
statute through the deletion of a 
provision exempting new and 
newly rehabilitated housing 
from rent control and of another 
provision limiting rent control to 
towns of more than-50,000 resi- 
dents. (It may be adopted by any 
city.) 

In addition to the Harbridge 
House study — the first of its 
kind ever made on rent control in 


Massachusetts — and the elec- |. 


tion of a pro-rent control gov- 
ernor, the ascendancy of Rep. 
John J. Finnegan of Dorchester 
to the chairmanship of the 
House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee augured well for the 
state’s rent control advocates. 
Finnegan, after all, was a co- 
sponsor last December of the 
strongest tenants’ bill before the 
Legislature, which, among other 
things, would have made the lo- 
cal option enabling act perman- 
ent, extended it to all commun- 
ities, and eliminated the pre- 
sent exemptions for expensive 


sidized units — one of the bit- 
terest issues. But Finnegan’s role 


in this year’s rent control 
struggle has proven markedly 
different from his previous posi- 
tion. 

Politically influential powers 
in the housing construction, 
ownership and management 
fields, deeply concerned over the 
possible extension of rent con- 
trol to federally subsidized units 
(there are over 10,000 in Boston 
alone), were working behind the 
scenes. On Oct. 29, four lobby- 
ists huddled with House Speaker 
Tommy McGee: J. Kinney 
O’Rourke and David Harrison, 
representing the Massachusetts 
Association of Realtors and the 
Boston Real Estate Board, form- 
er Secretary of State John F.X. 
Davoren, now a lobbyist for the 
Massachusetts Building Trades 
Council, AFL-CIO, and Wil- 
liam Cashman of the State La- 
bor Council, AFL-CIO. Cash- 
man had set up the session with 
McGee at the request of 
O’Rourke and housing baron Jer- 
ry Rappaport. 

Though discussion at the 
meeting was general and no firm 
decisions were made, the fol- 
lowing day the wily O’Rourke 
sent McGee a letter stating that 
all the participants had reached 
a ‘‘consensus” that the existing 
rent control law should be’ ex- 
tended with a few minor 
changes, one of which, interest- 
ingly enough, was the auto- 
matic approval provision for rent 
hike requests in the bill that was 
approved by the House last 
week. That position was agree- 
able to Davoren and his client, 
the construction trades union 
(which has been convinced a 
strong rent control law would 
further inhibit new housing 
starts). And it was backed by 
O’Rourke and Harrison, the lat- 
ter a law partner to a specialist 
in subsidized housing, Gerald 
Doherty, whose clients own hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars’ 
worth of state and federally sub- 
sidized housing. But it certainly 
did not represent the position of 
the State Labor Council, which 
had co-sponsored the extreme 


pro-tenants bill along with. Fin- 
negan, Businger, Bunte and a 
slew of others. 

Cashman says O’Rourke’s let- 
ter “‘made the inference that 
more was agreed to than we ac- 
tually agreed to,” though he 
stops short of accusing O’Rourke 
of “misrepresenting” the State 
Labor Council. Moreover, Cash- 
man did not lift a finger in the 
following weeks to clarify orga- 
nized labor’s position to McGee. 
Indeed, some observers suggest 
that Cashman may have gone 
along with the landlords, build- 
ers and construction trade un- 
ionists in order to avoid a poten- 
tially divisive rift in the labor 
movement only days before the 
annual union elections earlier 
this month. 

Whatever the explanation for 
Cashman’s capitulation. (as a 
lobbyist, he was only taking or- 
ders from above), it is clear Mc- 
Gee took the meeting and the 
letter as a sign that a compro- 
mise, involving only minor al- 
terations in the present law, 
could be easily forged. 

McGee passed the word to 
Finnegan, who apparently did 
not feel conscience-bound by his 
previous co-sponsorship of the 
pro-tenants rent control bill. As 
a tactical move, Finnegan 
drafted a strong pro-landlord bill 
that would frighten the rent con- 
trol lobby into settling for a com- 
promise akin to the alleged “‘con- 
sensus” of the builders and un- 
ions. The ploy worked. In a pro- 
rent control caucus held outside 
the chamber, Businger argued 
the leadership would make 
further concessions to avoid a 
lengthy floor fight. But Bunte 
was more cautious. “What can I 
tell you?” she told the huddled 
allies. “I don’t think we have the 
votes to get anything else. You 
show me one goddamned 
people’s bill that had the votes 
this year and I’ll take a chance.” 

Since no one could do that, the 
Finnegan-McGee ‘‘compro- 
mise” was approved. Kinney 
O’Rourke stood a few yards 


Harrison, a former rep and 
Democratic state ‘chairman. 
Both smiled, an oasis of compo- 
sure in a sea of anxiety. 

It is possible that the pro-rent 
controllers underestimated their 
strength. Later O’Rourke would 
say, “When the day began, it 
was my expectation that when it 
ended, there would be a bill 
waiting for final approval with a 
bunch of Businger’s amend- 
ments tacked on, though the 
votes would have been very 
close.’’ But abandoned by orga- 
nized labor, surprised by Finne- 
gan, who, despite his sponsor- 
ship of pro-tenant legislation, 
had sided this time’ with the 
House leadership and landlords, 
and intimidated by vivid mem- 
ories of a year of overwhelming 
losses on ‘“‘people’s issues,” as 
Bunte describes them, the pro- 
rent controllers went for the bird 
in the hand, and went home- 
ward with sighs of relief at dis- 
aster averted. “It’s a victory, all 
right,” Businger complained, “a 
victory like Vietnam. You just 
declare you have won and pull 
out.” 

If there are any more sur- 
prises in store for the rent con- 
trol bill, they should crop up this 
week as the House completes its 
action on the legislation before 
sending it to the Senate. 

* * ” 

Lost in this month’s frenetic 
reports of the state’s newest cris- 
is, this time over auto insurance 
(see Phoenix, Sept. 9), was a rul- 
ing by that radical capitalist of 
an insurance commissioner, Jim 
Stone, which has sent shock 
waves through the industry. In 
granting the firms a 12 percent 
increase in bodily injury rates, 
Stone ruled — for the first time 
anywhere — that the invest- 
ment practices of companies are 
to be considered in the setting of 
all new rates. Assuming that 
companies should be able to earn 
up to 11'2 or 12 percent on the 


prudent investment of premi- 
ums, Stone’s decision will re- 
quire the insurance firms of Mas- 
sachusetts to pay out $1.04 for 
each $1 taken in premiums next 
year. The official reaction of Wil- 
liam O. Bailey, executive vice 
president of the Aetna Casualty 
& Insurance Co., is that Stone’s 
ruling is “outrageous” and “to- 
tally unacceptable.” His unoffi- 
cial response was in very poor 
taste. 
* ” * 

If you have plans to quit your 
job and hope to collect unem- 
ployment compensation, you’d 
better give notice quickly. As 
predicted (see Phoenix, Oct. 28), 
the recently approved state bud- 
get contains a rider that will pro- 
hibit people who quit their jobs 
voluntarily from qualifying for 
unemployment after the start of 
the year. State officials will not 
guess how many people who pre- 
viously would have qualified for 
unemployment will now be 
denied benefits. But last year, 
close to 61,000 people quit jobs 
voluntarily in Massachusetts 
and, after surviving the four-to- 
eight week disqualification pe- 
riod, were then eligible for unem- 
ployment compensation just like 
workers who were fired or laid 
off. Some sources predict the tax 
on employers — who pay for all 
unemployment compensation — 
may be reduced by as much as 
$65 million. The rider was put on 
the budget so that lawmakers 
would not have to debate it or 
(God forbid) vote on it sepa- 
rately. 

” * * 

The next time you read about 
some bumbling and untrained 
cop doing something outra- 
geous, think about this: hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars 
raised by a special surcharge on 
criminal fines, and statutorily 
limited to use in the training of 
law enforcement personnel, are 

Continued on page 25 
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[$159 | 


: Coupon valid through Dec. 12, 1975 
Coupon must be presented at time of purchase 
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GOOD FOR 2 ONLY 


Coupon valid through Dec. 12, 1975 
Coupon must be presented at time of 
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COUPON #327 
EMERSON AM/FM 


PORTABLE CASSETTE 
RECORDER/PLAYER 


* 


PICU UESOU ENTLY HUER NV ERNE NS Ee Suey 
COUPON #326 


AKAI CS30 STEREO 
Fa «All RECORDER 


Can be used as a cassette deck 
or, with the addition of 2 speak- 
ers, aS a complete system. 
Stereo amplifier is self-con- 
tained. 


“A system that is priced low enough so that everyone can afford to listen-to 
good music.” 


SHERWOOD $7010 AM/FM STEREO RECEIVER 
2 EPI MT “BOOK 1” SPEAKER SYSTEMS 
BSR 2260X AUTOMATIC TURNTABLE < 


“A Winning Combination!” 


UNBELIEVABLE 
LOW PRICE $1 99 
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| $49 








Special Purchase 
Coupon valid through $99 
Dec. 12, 1975 


Coupon must be pre: d at time of purchase 
PTTTITLTLT LLL LLL. LLL 


al ala lala ale hale lols tole tole hole lale lalallala lola! 


Coupon valid through Dec. 12, 1975 
Coupon must be presented at time of 
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COUPON #328 


Ab 


COUPON #323 


(ETENSSTS 1x6200 


AM/FM STEREO TUNER 2 CUBIC FOOT 


REFRIGERATOR 


Table Top Model 





Coupon Price 


$88" 


Coupon valid oan Dec. 12, 1975 
Coupon must be présented at time of 
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Coupon valid through Dec: 12, 1975 
Coupon must be presented at time of purchese. 
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fo) c= BT CT Cm.” 


PHILIPS 


The Rolls Royce 
ro) Mm a {=kere) ge [- 


PHILIPS | 


2530 544 6500 878 


OVERTURES bd 





MERCURY 
GOLD 


3.99 per disc 


DICT Cian.) 4 ae 
Series 


5500 483 
2530 291 


~ Deutsche 
Grammophon 





2530 551 802-862 











Beethoven's 
Nine Symphonies 
Herbert von Karajan 


Handel Messian 
Colin Davis 
S$C71AX-300 
$13.77 ® Biay 3 
3 rec. set f 4 $31.92 


8 rec. set 











FACTORY SOUND 
MINU'PIEMAN 


CAMBRIDGE 


MING ZEMAN 


~ GUNS & BUITER. 


By Sid Blumenthal 


Reliable Source 

“They have our country absolutely in- 
filtrated. I would say every: major indus- 
try, every major business. They know 
what’s going on in the committees of Con- 
gress! Russian spying in this country is so 
fantastically larger than what we do, that 

there’s no way to talk about it.” 
—Senator Barry Goldwater 


“Would the Soviets abandon Mos- 
cow?” 

—New York City Mayor 

Abraham Beame 


Medeiros Mourns Franco 

On November 26, Humberto Cardinal 
Medeiros celebrated a Pontifical Mass at 
St. Ignatius Loyola Church for the late 
fascist dictator ‘of Spain, Francisco Fran- 
co. George Ryan, editor of the archdi- 
ocesan newspaper, The Pilot, and the 
press spokesman for the Cardinal, was 
asked why Franco was being honored. 
“Can’t you imagine why?”’ he said. 

“No, I really don’t know why,” I re- 
sponded. 

“What would you say if the Cardinal 
celebrated a mass for Eamon de Valera?” 
- “De Valera wasn’t a dictator, though.” 

“‘But he was a head of state. Well, if you 
can’t imagine why there is a mass for 
oo I can’t tell you. I don’t know 
why.” 


Legislators Zapped 


The Cambridge-based Assassination 
Information Bureau showed the Zaprud- 
er film of President John F. Kennedy’s as- 
sassination six times on November 24 to 
audiences at the State House. Hundreds 
of representatives, legislative aides and 
other state employees’ saw the presenta- 
tions. A number of reps, convinced that 
the facts in the case are still not entirely 
known, agreed .to sponsor a resolution 
calling for a reopening of the investiga- 
tion.into JFK’s murder. 

Two days earlier, on the. 12th anniver- 
sary of Kennedy’s death, the AIB held.a 
rally in City Hall Plaza attended by about 
400 people, who heard speeches by former 
New York Congressman Allard K. Low- 
enstein, AIB member Carl Oglesby and 
poet Ed Sanders. Lowenstein stated his 
belief that nine bullets were fired during 
Robert F. Kenedy’s assassination; Sir- 


~ han’s gun held only eight bullets. Lowen- 


stein’s claim was supported in California 
by Vincent Bugliosi, prosecutor in the 
Charles Manson case and author of Hel- 
ter Skelter. Bugliosi says he has located 
two Los Angeles policemen willing to tes- 
tify under oath that they found a ninth 
bullet lodged in a door jam in the pantry 
where Robert Kennedy was shot. Bugli- 
osi states that new evidence in the RFK 
case “indicates an assassination conspir- 
acy which may make Watergate look like 
a one-roach marijuana case by compari- 


Publishers Rapped 


On November 21, Attorney General 
Francis Bellotti and 9 to 5, the women’s 
office workers organization, jointly filed 
charges against three Boston-area pub- 
lishing firms for race and sex discrimina- 
tion. The three companies named were 
Houghton Mifflin, Addison Wesley, and 
Allyn & Bacon, and the action followed a 
similar suit filed against Houghton Mif- 
flin by five women employees last week. 

The Attorney General’s interest in this 
matter was sparked by 9 to 5, which ap- 
proached his office in May and showed 
him a detailed study of the Boston pub- 
lishing industry, in which, on the av- 
erage, men are paid $3000 more than 
women holding the same position. And 
women fill two-thirds of the jobs. 

Nancy Farrell, 9 to 5’s Women in Pub- 
lishing Committee chairperson, said, ‘‘We 
hope all publishing houses and all Mas- 


sachusetts industries will get the mes- 
sage.” 

Bellotti’s action is the most important 
event to hit the local publishing industry 
recently, and also another step toward es- 
tablishing his reputation as a defender of 
the public interest. 


Cambridge Priorities 

About 250 people marched from Cam- 
bridge City Hall to MIT on November 22 
to protest university expansion and the 
school’s non-taxable status. A key issue in 
the conflict between community groups 
and MIT is the matter of the abandoned 
Simplex Company buildings, which fig- 
ure heavily in MIT’s expansion plans. 
Late last year the Cambridgeport Home- 
owners and Tenants Association held a 
referendum in the neighborhood on a pro- 
gram that would approve community par- 
ticipation in any development of the Sim- 
plex complex; the mandate in favor of 
participation was overwhelming. The 
Cambridge City Council then voted to 
adopt the measures approved by the com- 
munity. MIT, however, according to 
Richard Krushnic, a staff member of Ur- 
ban Planning Aid, “‘has been ignoring the 
plan.” 

In addition to this matter, Cantabrigi- 
ans were protesting the plans of MIT and 
private industry for the development of 
the Kendall Square area. They fear that 
only high-rent dwellings will be built, 
squeezing still more blue-collar families 
out of the city. The property running 
along the Charles River between the Son- 
esta Hotel and the Electronics Corpora- 
tion of America is the only undeveloped 
riverfront area in Cambridge; it is owned 
by the Real Estate Investment Trust of 
America. Krushnic says that out-of-state 
developers trooped around the area sev- 
eral months ago to investigate its poten- 
tial as a locale for luxury housing. 

A statement released by the commun- 
ity coalition read: ‘‘Harvard and MIT are 
not just schools; they are large corpora- 
tions, tied to the corporations that con- 
trol this country. They own the most valu- 
able land in the city and take advantage 
of all of our city services . . . . If they were 
to pay taxes, the property tax rate would 


’ go down by about one-third.” 


Ticker 

About 800 people turned up at the Con- 
ference on Repression and Resistance in 
the Third World at BU on the weekend of 
November 22. The weekly humiliations of 
UN Ambassador Daniel Moynihan were a 
topic that surfaced with some frequency. 
Last week Moynihan, author of Nixon’s 
“benign neglect” policy on civil rights, in- 
troduced a human rights resolution be- 
fore the General Assembly of the UN. 
When a number of Third World countries 
offered amendments dealing with viola- 
tions of human rights in such US-backed 
nations as Chile, the US delegation has- 
tily withdrew the measure. Will there be a 
chair for Moynihan at Harvard if he re- 
turns? ... The California Agricultural 
Labor Relations Board, which has been 
conducting secret ballot union elections 
for farmworkers, charges that the Team- 
sters and the Gallo Winnery have en- 
gaged in “‘massive surveillance” of Cesar- 
Chavez’s United Farm Workers in an at- 
tempt to influence union elections at Gal- 
lo. The CALRB says its investigation re- 
vealed that Gallo was “taking hundreds of 
pictures of UFW organizers talking to 
Gallo workers,” as well as “intruding into 
private conversations and [using] other 
tactics.” Gallo was aided in its intimida- 
tion campaign by the Teamsters, the 
state agency charged. The UFW has won 
a substantial majority of the elections on 
California farms this fall. But at Gallo, 
the UFW lost to the Teamsters by a 223- 
to-131 vote. That election is now being 
contested. 


FEMINIST CALENDAR 


Monday, Dec. 1 


Channel 4: Woman '75, 12:30 weekdays. 
COPE, 2 Hanson St., Boston: 357-5588: Post-abor- 
tion rap groups. 


Tuesday, Dec. 2 


DOB: Lesbian rap, 7:30 p.m. 

WBUR-FM (90.9): The Gay Way, 8 p.m. ~ 

Tri-City NOW: Meeting at 138 Belmont St. in 
Malden. Topic: Wonien and Health, with lecture and 
self-help demonstration by members of Cambridge 
Women's Community Health Center, 8 pm. Write 
475 Comm. Ave., Suite 300, Boston 02115 for infor- 


mation. . 

Wednesday, Dec. 3 
WTBS-FM (88.1): The Majority Speaks, 6 p.m. 
BU Women’s Center, 185 Bay State Road, Bos- 

ton; 353-4240: Staff meeting 4:30 p.m.; all women 


welcame. % 
Cambridge Women’s Center, 46 Pleasant St.; 354- 


8807: Open discussion group on “Body Image,” 8 p.m. 

VIDEOLETTERS, the feminist nationwide vi- 
deotape exchange, meeting at 8 p.m., Building E-21, 
at MIT in Cambridge. 


Thursday, Dec. 4 
WBUR: Libera, 8 p.m. ° 
Women’s Center, Cambridge: Lesbian meeting, 8 
p.m. , ‘ 
Channel 2: Woman, 7. p.m. and 10:30 p.m. 
DOB: Older lesbian rap, 8 p.m. 


Saturday, Dec. 6 
WBZ-FM: I Am Woman, 9:05 a.m. 
WBCN: She's On, 6 p.m. 
Sunday, Dec. 7 

WCAS-AM: NOW We're Talking, 9:30 a.m.; Closet 
Space, 10:30 a.m. 
: YWCA, 7 Temple St., 491-6050: Wom- 
en's l, 2 p.m. 

Bread and Roses, 137 Hampshire St., Cambridge; 
354-8371: ation dinner and entertainment. 








K&L SOUND PRESENTS 


The Sound of Silence 


Burwen 
SP-5200 


¢ Total 
0.05% 
¢ phono signal to noise ratio: 90dB 

e Dynamic Range 115dB at 0 dB gain 
¢ Center channel output 

¢ Phono input impedence 47k or 100k 


Burwen Laboratories made audio history 
with the introduction of their noise reduction 
unit, a device that improves the signal to noise 
ratio of records and tapes up to 14 dB, without 
altering the program material. This break 
through has now been joined by the SP-5200, a 
stereo pre-amplifier with specifications un- 
heard of until now. 


Harmonic Distortion 20-20,000 Hz: 





SYSTEM 391 


SANSUI 221: 8 watts RMS per channel ( 
sured at 8 ohms, 40-20,000 Hz below 

tortion) 

JENSEN 2: ¢ 8” woofer ¢ 2%” tweeter, 
quency response 41-19,000 Hz 

BSR 2260: ¢ heavy duty induction motor ¢ cue 
control ¢ anti-skate 

SHURE MS81E : @ magnetic elliptical cartridge 
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LOW NOISE 
PRE-AMP 


high level source) while the 
distorti t 0.05%. But even more im- 
port ? mic range is 115 dB, thus in- 
s ike open sound. 

Bugwén laboratories doesn’t claim the SP- 
ill do more than any other pre-amp, just 
etter. 

oth the Burwen DNF-1201 dynamic noise 
er and the SP-5200 low noise pre-amp are 
n display at K&L Sound in Watertown Center. 
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SYSTEM 755 


TECHNICS by Panasonic 5250: « 23 watts 
RMS per channel (measured at 8 ohms, 20- 
20,000 Hz below 0.5% distortion ¢ FM sensitivi- 
ty 1.8uV 

DYNACO A-40XL: « 10” woofer * dome tweeter 
e frequency response 39-20,000 Hz 
PIONEER PL12D MkII ¢ belt drive synchron- 
ous motor © damped cue * wood base 
SHURE M91ED ¢ magnetic elliptical cartridge 


K&L Price $245 
BEAT THE 


SALES TAX 
INCREASE 


We are not responsible for 


NEW SPECIALS 


Speakers 

AR 2AX 

Altec 887A last pair 
Altec 886B last pair 
ADC XT10 

Dynaco A40XL 
Dynaco A35 
Dynaco A25 
Jensen 22 

Jensen 23 

Jensen 24 

Jensen 16 

Jensen 2 

Infinity Moniters 
Onkyo 20 

Onkyo 25 

KLH 31 


Pioneer Project 60 
Rectilinear XI 
Rectilinear XII 
Rectilinear Mini It! 
Rectilinear IllA 
Scott S10B 

Scott $11D 

Scott S15 

Scott S42 

Scott S52 

Sansui LM220 
Epicure 50 

ESS AMT 1 
Bozak B301A 


Cartridges 

Audio Technica Ii 
Audio Technica liE 
Audio Technica 13E 
ADC VLM Ii 

ADC XLM Il 

Grado FTR+1 

Grado F3+ 

Empire 2000 Ell 
Pickering XV15/400E 
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typographical errors. 


Hours: Mon.-Thurs. 10-10 
Fri, 10-9, Sat. 10-5 


We are not your 
stereo-typed stereo store! 


Shure M95ED 

Shure V15ill 

Stanton 500E 

Stanton 681EE 

Also Supex & Grace available 


Headphones 


Technics by Panasonic EAH 80A 


Avid 88S 

Koss Pro4AA 

Koss HV1A 

Koss SP3XC 

Koss ESP 6 

Koss ESP 9 

Superex SW2 

Super STC 

Superex STR3 
Superex SST 

Superex STM 

Audio Technica AT-701 
Audio Technica AT-702 
Audio Technica AT-703 
Pioneer SE205UP 
Pioneer SE505UP 


Technics SE405H demodulator 


JVC 4DD5 demodulator 
JVC SEA-10 equalizer 

KLH 21 FM table radio 
KLH 21 AM/FM table radio 


8 Track Tape 


Maxell Buy 2 8T400 get an 8 


BASF 8T90LH 
BASF 8T90 


Car Cassettes 


Audiovox C988 
Audiovox C989 
Audiovox C992 


fhe 
JIL AM-FM Stereo 
Car Eight Tracks 
Pioneer TP233 


Audiovox C977 w/am-fm Stereo 30.00 
Clarion PE702 w/AM-FM Stereo 110.00 


NN | 


Car Radios 
Audiovox C577 
Audiovox FMX50 FM only 
JIL 701MPXU 

Car Speakers 
Jensen 6x9 200z. 
Jensen 5% 200z. Coax. 
Craig 9414 

Craig 9433 

Cassette Tape 
BASF C60CR 

BASF C90CR 

BASF C120CR 

BASF C60LHS 

BASF C90LHS 

BASF C120LHS 

BASF 120 LH 

BASF C6®SKLH 

BASF C90SKLH 
Scotch C9OLNHD 
Scotch C60CR 

Scotch C45CR 

TDK C60SD 

TDK C90SD 

Memorex C30 Low Noise 
SAi C60 

SAI C90 
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75.00 
100.00 
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REEL TO REEL 
Ampex 20/20+ 7”x1800' 
BASF LP35 7"x1800' 

BASF DP26 7”x2400' 

BASF TP18 7”x3600' 

BASF SP600 5”x600' 

BASF SP1200 7”x1200' 
BASF SP1800 7”x1800' 
BASF LP35LH Blank Erased 
Scotch 212-%-R90 71800 
TDK L1800 


Reel to Reel Deck 


Pioneer 1020 L 
Pioneer 1011L 
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K&L Price $540 


reputation fo? having the widest variety of audio 
components at the lowest prices, and we hope to 
continue to serve you by doing the extra things 
that set us apart from the crowd. Just one of the 
many ways the Bomber protects you. 


Exceptions: 1) demo or used equipment 
2) sales under $50.00 


75 N. Beacon St., Watertown Tel. 787-4073 


All units are subject to 
Prior Sate 


Don't forget to call & make sure 


you're getting the lowest price! 


AKAI 4000DS 

AKAI 4000DB 

AKAI GX600D 

Dokorder 7100 one only 
Portable Cassettes 
Sony CF310 

Sony TC92 

Sony TC140 

Sony TC126 

Wollensak 4350 
Wollensak 402K 
Superscope C104 
Superscope CR800 
Turntables 

Pioneer PL55X 

w/Audio Technica 13E 
Pioneer PL12Dii 

w/Audio Technica 11 
Miracord 820 w/btc Shure M91ED129.95 | 
Dual 1225 

w/wB12+DC4, Shure M91ED 130.00 
Dual 1228 

w/wB12, DC4, Shure M95ED 
Garrard 42M w/D10 
Garrard 62 w/BW10, D10, AT11 
Garrard 82 

w/BW20, D20, Stanton 500E 
Garrard 92 

w/BW20, D20, Shure M91ED 
Glenburn 2155A w/btc AT11 
Pioneer PL15Dil w/AT11E 


65.00 
90.00 


115.00 
45.00 
115.00 


Thorens TD165C w/AT13E ~ 155.00 





Sony PS5550 
Philips GA407 
Cassette Decks 
Pioneer 7171 
Pioneer 6161 
Pioneer 5151 
Pioneer 4141 

AKAI GXC 510D 
Dual 901 

8 Track Decks 
AKA! GXR82D 
Pioneer HR99 


70.00 


00 8 Wollensak 8056 


New Tuners 
Pioneer TX8100 
Dynaco AF6 Kit 
Sony ST5150 
Sony ST5130 
Sansui TU7700 
Rotel RT1220 


§ Scott 431 


New Power Amps 
Sony TA3140F 

Dynaco Stereo 150Kit 
Dynaco ST400 Kit 
Dynaco ST400 Wired 
Pre-Amps New 
Dynaco PAT 5 Kit 


00 Sony STC7000 tuner-preamp 


New Receivers 


Pioneer SX434 
Pioneer SX838 


180.00 #* 
50.00 8 Marantz 2245 last 2 


Marantz 19 last 1 
Scott R33AS 
Sansui 881 
Sansui 771 
Sansui 551 
Sherwood S7110 
Sherwood $7010 
Sherwood $7210 
Concord CR50 


Altec 710 last one 

New Integrated Amps 
Sony TA1150 

Sony TA1066 

Rotel RA810 

Rote! RA1210 

Sansui AU6600 

Sansui AU2200 

Sansui AU7700 
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Southie 


Continued from page 7 
ulty senate nearly passed a mo- 
tion calling for his resignation. 

Dr. ‘Reid wearily conceded on 
the stand that, yes, he had seen 
the ““‘We Support the South Bos- 
ton High Boycott” placards in 
the shop windows on Broadway 
and that, yes, he realized that 
the boycott was being spear- 
headed by, of all people, James 
Kelley, head of the South Bos- 
ton High Home and School As- 
sociation. 

Dr.. Reid asserts nonetheless 
that significant learning could 
take place at his institution -if 
only more students would at- 
tend. (On a recent day, des- 
cribed as typical, 761 students 
attended — 492 whites and 225 
blacks. On the morning before 
Thanksgiving, though, when 
Judge Garrity made his appear- 
ance, only 377 students — 271 
whites and 106 blacks — showed 
up.) “My analysis,” Dr. Reid 
told the court, “is that a major- 
ity of South Boston residents 
would like to go along with the 
court in a peaceable manner. 
The vociferous opposition comes 
from scattered individuals.” 

Other sources in South Bos- 
ton confirm Reid’s observation, 
though none will be quoted by 
name. “The real hardcore, re- 
sist-at-any-cost people number 
only about 15,” said one South 


Boston activist, “but they’ve got 
the whole community cowed.” 


The allegation, lent some cre- = 


dence by the relative silence of 
the Home and School, ROAR 
and Information Center leaders, 
is that the staunch Southie res- 
isters, though they deny it, ' 
would actually like to see the 
school shut down’both to fire up 
‘the fading flames of resentment. 
and as an example, for all the 
world to see, of the failure of 
forced busing. 

This line of argument’ con- 
cludes that the NAACP, there- 
fore, is playing right into the 
hands of the ROAR types by ask- 
ing the court to close the school. 
In fact, one of the so-called 
“‘moderate”’ educational acti- 
Vists, who asked that her name 
not be used, contends that the 
closing of the school would be an 
outright victory for busing op- 
ponents. “It would,” she said, 
“be an important message to 
Charlestown and Hyde Park and 
could encourage disruptions 
there. A lot of the hardcore res- 
isters think the school has al- 
ready been taken away from 
them anyway, so who gives a 
damn if it’s actually shut down? 
It’s just another thing to blame 
on the court. I hope Garrity real- 
izes the ramifications of this de- 
cision.” 4 

Suddenly, then, the battle 
lines become less clearly drawn. 
“We have no grand illusions,” 
conceded one of the lawyers who 
drew up the NAACP suit, “that 
closing the high school will end 


Carrying a concealed weapon? Judge Garrity set off Southie’s metal 


detector. 


the tenacity of resistance. It may 
even help the crazies win over 
the moderates. It could be the 
erazies’ greatest rallying cry. 


' The real goal [of the NAACP 


suit], though, is to bring out the 
picture of an educational hell 
hole, a corner of the school sys- 
tem where desegregation is simp- 
ly not. working. It’s not‘ safe for 
blacks or whites.” 

The picture that has emer- 
ged, from affidavits and the 
court testimony of black sty- 
dents, is of Southie High as an 
armed camp, where students 
pass through metal detectors 


each morning as they enter 
through the one door that is open 
and where 90 state troopers pat- 
rol the corridors, ready to wres- 
tle down combatants. (When 
Judge Garrity entered the school 
Wednesday morning, the nails in 
his.shoes set off the metal detec- 
tor. “I was told,” he related in 
court, “this is common and that 
a very small thing like a finger- 
nail file would set off the detec- 
tor.” To this, Dr. Reid respon- 
ded that nail files are classified 
as weapons and that possession 
of one would result in a suspen- 
sion.) 
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A black student who last year 
attended Grove, Hall’s Jeremiah 
Burke school — which is con- 
sidered a desegregation success 
story — and now’‘goes to Southie 
testified that the school “‘is like a 
jail. It’s like Walpole or some- 
thing. There’s no education. The 
people in South Boston aren’t in- 
terested in education — just in 
keeping blacks out.’’ He — like 
most of the complaining blacks 
— has requested a transfer. 

Although Garrity has said he’s 
more interested in documenting 


_that there are fights in the school 


than in discovering who started 
them, and although the testim- 
ony is supposed to relate merely 
to the overall atmosphere in the 


x school, the charges seem to have 


centered on two specific in- 
stances of alleged racism on the 


3 part of teachers and on organ- 


ized attempts from within the 
community to disrupt school 
spirit at Southie High. 

The key incidents involve: 

@ Remedial reading teacher 
James Scalese,; who, it is char- 
ged, reacted to the October 8 re- ~ 
fusal of black students to leave 
their bus and enter the school 
by, on the following day, stan- 
ding on his desk during home 
room period and imitating an 
ape. Though three black stu- 
dents testified to having wit- 
nessed this display, a fourth 
pointed out the wrong teacher in 
court, a fact antibusing leaders 
have pounced upon as evidence 
that the blacks, egged on by the 
NAACP, are making up stories. 
“If someone was standing on a 
desk making fun of me,” offered 
Flossie O’Keefe,-a director of the 
Information Center, “I’d make 
damn sure I knew who it was.” 

@ A whole series of alleged 
race-related attempts by South- 
ie football coach Arthur Perdi- 
gao td discourage blacks from 
trying out for the school team, 
long the. bastion of Southie 
pride. The charges were that 
Perdigao gave one student a 
“runaround,”’ telling him to re- 
port for practices at the wrong 
time; that after an Oct. 23 fight 
between black and white team 
members Perdigao was‘heard to 
rally the white players by say- 
ing, “Let’s go. We’ll get them in 
school’tomorrow”; and that Per- 
digao eventually dismissed all 
black members from the team, 
citing such violations as smok- 


ing and, in one case, a black 


player’s throwing equipment at 
him. When Coach Perdigao took 
the stand Wednesday, he den- 
ied most of the charges but did 
admit that he had dropped all 
blacks from the team. Not be- 
cause of bias, he said, but be- 
cause he feared for their safety. 


It became clear, as testimony 
‘continued, that the key incident 
which both set off the latest 
round of racial strife at the 
school and led, finally, to public 
exposure of the tense atmos- 
phere was the decision on Octo- 
ber 8 of the black students to re- 
fuse to enter the school. They 
met, instead, with Dr: Reid at 
the Lena Park Community Cen- 
ter, announced the formation of 
a Black Student Caucus, and 
presented a list of complaints 
and demands. It was the first 
real evidence both of black stu- 
dent solidarity and of patterns of 
anti-black discrimination with- 
in the school. 

This sudden action by black 
students, however, set off explo- 
sions of resentment and coun- 
ter-activities among white stu- 
dents — egged on, it seems, by 
South Boston adults. “The day 
after the blacks refused to get off 
the buses,’’ said Nancy Yotts of 
the Information Center, ‘we had 
a press conference and said there 
were outside forces trying to 
close down the-school. Now we 
know who it is — the NAACP.” 

The NAACP may want the 
school closed, but there is no réal 
evidence that the black student 
organizing was inspired by 
adults. Indeed, most of the black 
students interviewed by the 
Phoenix contended, sadly, that 
their parents were either un- 
aware of or uninterested in their 
activities. And their com- 
plaifts, concerning unequal 
treatment of blacks and whites 
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within the school, clearly seemed 
to have originated among the 
students themselves. 

In sharp contrast, the white 
students showed no real interest 
in counter-organizing until a 
handful of anti-busing adults 
started exhorting them to ac- 
tion. 

“‘To All The White Kids In All 
The Southie Schools,” read the 
hand-scrawled headline on one 
unsigned leaflet that made the 
rounds. ‘“‘Do you know that the 
blacks in your school have every 
move that happens planned far 
ahead of time?” it began. “Do 
you. know that the list of de- 
mands by the blacks in Southie 
High were actually written 
weeks ahead of time?’ This 
highly inflammatory leaflet 
charged that Dr. Reid was to be 
replaced by a black headmas- 
ter, and concluded, “It’s total 
take-over and you're just sitting 
on your ass letting them.” 

Further, a white South Bos- 
ton High senior, who asked that 
his name not be used, told the 
Phoenix that 35 to 40 Southie 
students attended a series of 
meetings called by James Kel- 
ley, of the Home and School 
Assn., at which they were told 
not to go out for the football 
team because there was a black 
assistant coach. Kelley also ur- 
ged the formation of a white stu- 
dents’ organization. 

Two other sources, each with- 
in the South Boston commun- 
ity, confirmed that such meet- 
ings took place — Kelley could 
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Former Citywide Coordinaung-Council staff member Peter Couming 
(left) argues, “We shouldn't turn away from Southie just because it has 
gotten rough.” And Rep Ray Flynn agrees. 


old kid and change his feelings 
just like that.” 

If the school were left open 
“for anyone who wants to go 
there” and a series of magnet 
schools substituted for the ele- 
ment of compulsion in the deseg- 
regation plan, Barrett believes 
there would be far fewer prob- 
lems. 

Whereas at least a superficial 
unanimity of opinion — that 
Southie High must remain open 
— prevails among white mem- 
bers of that community, a real 
divergence of thought on the 


subject exists among interested 
blacks. The official position of 
the NAACP, as expressed by Ed 
Redd, its executive secretary, is 
that the school ought to be clos- 
ed-because it will remain a 
powerful symbol of resistance ot 
Garrity’s order as long as it stays 
open. ‘“‘We didn’t come to the de- 
cision to close the school in a 
vacuum,” he said. “It was after 
talking to students, parents, the 
Justice Dept., community rela- 
tions groups and the Citywide 
Coordinating Council. We de- 
cided it’s in the students’ best 


interest to close the school. The 
fear of fewer black students go- 
ing to school and the school 
becoming all white is there, but 
it was not central to our deci- 
sion. The welfare of the white 
and black students is our main 
concern. There are white stu- 
dents who want to go to school 
too, and they are pressured not 
to attend. It’s the tyranny of the 
minority.” , 

But even beyond.that, Redd 
added, is the evidence, as pre- 
sented in the affadavits, that the 
South Boston community “‘is too 
sick and hostile” to maintain a 
school in which racist and vio- 
lent incidents have already be- 
come routine. “It’s my personal 
feeling,” he said, ‘“‘that if that’s 
how they want to act, the com- 
munity doesn’t deserve to have a 
high school. If that’s how they 
want to act, then take the damn 
school away from them.” 

But the NAACP does not, in 
this case, represent the feelings 
of John Jones, a black aide at 
South Boston High who wants to 
keep the school open. “The sym- 
bol has to be broken down,” 
Jones agreed, “but to close the 
school only strengthens those 
who have already taken a stand 
of inflexibility. They would real- 
ize they didn’t break. They stood 
fast, even if it cost them the 
school.”” Jones advocates keep- 
ing the school open so that 
blacks and whites can continue 
to “have exposure to each other, 
to know more about each other.” 
The major problem, he said, is 


“inequities in the application of 
rules. If anything is going to 
change, I'd like to see the School 
Committee put into receiver- 
ship.” 

Thus we get into the area of 
radical alternatives. Leave the 
school open but do something to 
alleviate the problems. Move the 
school to “a neutral site,”’ sug- 
gests Maude Hurd, mother of a 
black student, “‘so both black 


and white students would have 


to go out of their neighbor- 
hooods and black mothers 
wouldn’t be so worried.” 

“It’s possible for kids to get an 
education there if dramatic 
changes occur,” contended Mary 
Ellen Smith of the moderate 


‘Citywide Education Coalition. 


‘“‘My fundamental feeling is that 
if kids are given the opportunity 
on their own to develop lists of 
grievances and are less subject to 
pressures from community lead- 
ers with their own axes to grind, 
things would improve.” 

And Peter Couming, who has 
just left his post as a staff mem- 
ber of the Citywide Coordin- 
ating Council, agrees with those 
who believe that closing the 
school would represent a step 
backward for desegregation ef- 
forts. ‘‘We shouldn’t turn away 
from Southie just because it has 
gotten rough,”’ he said — admit- 
ting, however, that “Garrity will 
have to do something drastic at 
Southie if it’s kept open.” Some- 
thing a lot more drastic, one as- 
sumes, than fixing the bells and 
synchronizing the clocks. 





not be reached for comment — 
and related in addition that the 
list. of demands subsequently 
presented by the white students 
to Dr. Reid was, in fact, put to- 
gether by Kelley. The student 
put it in less strong terms: ‘“‘Kel- 
ley wanted to represent us. It’s 
not like he pushed it on us, 
though.” 

The actual content of the 
white student demands lends 
credence to the suspicions they 
were adult-inspired — espe- 
cially the business about being 
allowed to pledge allegiance to 
the flag and to sing the National 
Anthem, and the curious de- 
mand ‘“‘that community re- 
presentatives be allowed to act 
as spokesmen for the white stu- 
dent body.’’ Also conspicuous 
was the blatantly racist demand 
that music be played over the 
school’s public address system 
between classes “‘because music 
soothes the savage beast.’’ Ed- 
ward Downs, the student who 
presented the list of demands to 
Dr. Reid, said in an interview 
aired on radio station WMEX 
that he didn’t realize at the time 
that such a request was inclu- 
ded, and that “I don’t agree with 


it. 

Dr. Reid has conceded in court 
that there is a ‘frenetic, hate- 
mongering fringe’ in the com- 
munity, but insists it is not rep- 
resentative of Southie as a 
whole. Asked by a reporter if the 
closing of the school would play 
into the hands of hardcore bus- 
ing oppenents, Reid said, “I 
think it would, definitely.”” He 
paused, then added, “But only 
the hard core.” 

Not among the so-called 
“hardcore”’ resisters is Mrs. 
Veronica Barrett, an active 
member of the South Boston 
community who is staunchly op- 
posed to forced busing but wants 
the kids who choose to do so to be 
able to go to school in safety and 
get an education. For that rea-' 
son, she has been working as a 
parental aide at the high school. 
She believes strongly that the 
school should be kept open, she 
says, because “it’s a community 
school and those [white] stu- 
dents attending now will simply 
not go to school out of their dis- 
trict.”’ Two of Barrett’s own chil- 
dren have graduated from South 
Boston High, and a third is at- 
tending now (‘He got arrested 
once last year, but this year he 
minds his own business. He 
wants to go on to college’’). She 
blames busing, though. for des- 
troying her daughter’s interest in 
furthering her education, and 
charges that it ‘made a com- 
plete racist out of her. Garrity 
should have started with the first 
grade. You can’t take a 16-year- 
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Continued from page6 
busing, and I wholly ‘concurred 
with them. 

Q: Do you think if at that time 
the School Committee had’ mov- 
ed in that. direction, the situ-. 
ation could have been corrected 
with a minimal amount of bus+ 
ing? : 

A: I really think that if the 
School Committee had viewed 
sympathetically the complaints 
about segregation, without need- 
ing to ackonwledge they had any 
overt or covert part in it, if they. 
had understood the feelings of 
the black population about be- 
ing separated, then we could 
have acted to avoid the situ- 
ation in which we find ourselves 
today — a city hotly divided 
and, in certain sections, greatly 
upset. » 

Q: But wouldn’t such a course 
have been politically suicidal for 
the School Committee? Didn’t 
your advocacy of such actions 
cause your defeat in 1965? 

A: Yes, I think it did, because 
the contrast became marked. 
But I’m not prepared to concede 
that if there had been a major- 
ity stand acknowledging the ex- 
istence of racial impaction and 


that it should be changed, the 
citizenry might not have viewed 
it differently. Maybe it would 
have meant the defeat of five 
people — that’s speculative. But 
I think a lot had to do with the 
views that were expressed by the 
then-superintendent Gillis that 
the system was not, never had 
been, and could never be seen as 
segregated in any sense of the 
word. Once the battle lines were 
drawn, positions hardened. 

There was no question, 
though, that it did lead to my de- 
feat. I was never the biggest 
yote-puller anyway. I had a com- 
fortable margin in ’61 which de- 
clined in ’63,-which eroded to the 
point that two years later I lost 
to John McDonough by 2500 
votes. 

Q: Ive been told that was 
really a crucial electiqn in chang- 
ing the make-up of the School 
Committee. Your loss and John 
McDonough’s victory really 
shifted the balance. 

A: That’s right. The only voice 
speaking out in favor of remedy- 
ing de facto segregation was 
mine. Eisenstadt was ambiva- 
lent in the true sense of the word. 
He blew hot and cold. When we 
were stalled, Eisenstadt pro- 
posed we meet with the NAACP. 
And he drew some very favor- 
able editorial comment because 
the newspapers perceived that it 
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was not conducive to the im- 
provement of education for the 
city to be divided over. this is- 
sue. But the minute the’ public 
started seeing Eisenstadt’s posi- 
tion as one favoring the black 
complaints, he’d say he thought 
we should have the meeting but 
he didn’t think it would change 
his mind. Yes, the election-of ’65 
clearly showed that the voters of 
this city did not want the School 
Committee to acknowledge the 
existence of segregation of any 
kind. 

The NAACP’s prodding, how- 
ever, did bring about some 
changes. There was a new inte- 
rest in remedial education pro- 
grams, there was some show of 
interest in trying to recruit more 
minority teachers. There was a 
whole lot of new construction 
and much was said about locat- 
ing new schools in a way to re- 
duce racial imbalance, but it was 
known also that the historic slow 
pace of building new schools 
gave little promise of speedy 
remedy. 

Q: | read one story from 1965 
that blamed your loss on blacks 
who bullet voted for Mel King. 

A: People who were opposed to 


my ideas used to say, “Hell, the - 


people who should have voted for 
you didn’t.” As if to chide them. 
I wasn’t a well-known figure in 
the city and I could understand 
bulleting, though I never be- 
lieved in it and I think it was 
harmful, rather than gainful, to 
the minority population. But I 
did get many black votes and, 
anyway, all the Monday morn- 
ing quarterbacking doesn’t 
change the outcome. 

I don’t believe, at any rate, 
that I could have turned the tide 
with soft words. I have to tell you 
that wherever I met with people, 
no matter what I talked about — 
professional improvements, 
teacher salaries — as having had 
a share in or having introduced, 
all they’d want to know was what 
I thought about busing. 

Q: “Busing” was really an ex- 
plosive word from the_ begin- 
ning. . 

A: That was the bete noire. 
Because it was the one absolute 
way by which the composition of 
the schools could be changed. 
One thing you can’t stop is 
demographic flow. But people do 
move. Poor people, I guess, tend 
to move more than rich people. 
And renters tend to move more 
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than owners. Sa you couldn’t 
change the flow of people, but if 
you were to adopt busing, as a 
significant way of altering the 
color composition of schools, 
that would turn the trick. 

Q: How successful do you 
think the city’s desegregation ef- 
fort has been? 

A: Well, I think it’s been bet- 
ter than the city perhaps sees it. 
Quite naturally, the failures are 
highlighted, but the fact of the 
matter is there are a large num- 
ber of schools where there is 
compliance with the Garrity or- 
der and where students are en- 
tering and leaving daily without 
upset and where, purportedly, 
there is learning going on. There 
are two very conspicuous loca- 
tions of trouble. One, more than 
any other, is South Boston and, I 
think to a lesser extent, there’s 
Charlestown. So in many ways 
the desegregation order is work- 
ing, but the continued resist- 
ance in South Boston endangers 
compliance elsewhere. There’s so 
much at stake that it’s a pity 
there isn’t a wider public rec- 
ognition. I think at stake is the 
whole mode of democratic gov- 
ernment in this city. 

Q: Why do you feel that way? 

A: Well, it’s been said from 
time to time by certain anti-bus- 
ing leaders that those who are 
opposing the implementation of 
the order are like the patriots of 
1776. That may be a popular way 
to express it, but there is an es- 
sential difference. The principal 
complaint at the time of the co- 
lonials was the absence-of repre- 
sentation. What the colonists ob- 
jected to.was. the fiat of King 
George ‘and the acts of a parlia- 
ment in which the colonists were 
not represented. Here, all the 
channels of government are 
available to change the outcome 
if, indeed, it’s seen as legislat- 
ively wise and constitutional. We 
see the efforts going on now — 
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Congressional hearings, talk of a 
constitutional. amendment to 
prohibit busing. Now, it may not 
be successful. I tend to believe 
such an amendment would be at 
variance with the 14th Amend- 
ment, so I don’t expect there will 
be such a selective return to the 
separate but equal doctrine that 
was embodied in the Plessy ver- 
sus Ferguson decision. 

However, I think the leader- 
ship, among parents and others, 
to attempt to defeat the order 
strikes a blow at constitutional 
government and, additionally, 
the continued resistance to the 
order is injuring the education of 
a large number of students; 
black and white — and other mi- 
norities as well as black. Be- 
cause there can’t be any educa- 
tional process in schools ill-at- 
tended and upset by fights and 
suspensions and divisions be- 
tween administrators and fac- 
ulty, and faculty among them- 
selves. And that’s an irrepara- 
ble loss. Especially when you 
consider that, at the secondary 
level, many of the kids who are 
involved are past their 16th 
birthdays so that, with or with- 
out parental consent, they may 
cease attending school. And I 
simply predict that the kids who 
need the education most are the 
ones who will be hurt — by their 
own acts, one might say — but 
encouraged by community lead- 
ers and permitted by parents. 

There are, in addition, boys 
and girls who are going to school, 
and they are both white and Ne- 
gro, who enter an environment in 
which — if you can rely on what 
you read and what you hear from 
good witnesses — there is no sig- 
nificant teaching and learning. 
These kids are being harmed 
seriously. And the role of un- 
identifiable and anonymous 
adults in the community — I’m 
thinking particularly of South 
Boston — in defeating compli- 
ance is a dreadful role. Some- 
body, for example, distributed to 
white football players at South 
Boston High School a bulletin 
urging them not to take part in 
inter-scholastic football at the 
time when .there..were Negro 
members of the squad and a Ne- 
gro assistant coach. And this is 
harmfully disruptive. It strikes 
at school spirit, which is often 
marshaled by good athletic 
events. 

Q: Opponents of forced busing 
might point to some of the same 
things you’ve mentioned as 
examples showing that busing is 
counter-productive, both in the 
sense that it harms the educa- 
tional process and stirs up trou- 
ble between the races. 

A: Well, there are two ways of 
looking at it. From one point of 
view, it can be said that forced 
busing is counter-productive. 
But when you consider how 

Continued on page 26 
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Continued from page 16 

didacy at the meeting and walk 
off with a plurality. Representa- 
tives of all the leading liberal 
contenders admit that Church 
does have support among 
CPPAX members which could 
draw from their own candidates’ 
strengths. 

Even assuming Church’s sup- 
port to be widespread, the open 
question is how deep it runs. 
Most CPPAX members remem- 
ber that Church was there when 
they needed him on the war, long 
before any of the other. conten- 
ders spoke out. And Church’s 
role in investigations of the CIA 
and multinational corporations 
has put him in touch with issues 
of great importance to many in 
CPPAX. 

But Church’s reluctance to 
seek federal solutions to many 
domestic problems sets him at 
odds with some of CPPAX’s 
most favored positions. And, 
more importantly, some pros- 
pective delegates who claim to 
prefer Church to all the others 
say that because he is a non-can- 
didate, they do not intend to 
drive out to Worcester. 

The Draft Church movement 
is just getting organized and 
“the candidate” has not even 
authorized the forming of a com- 
mittee to raise money. Not only 
has Church not said he will at- 
tend, but his supporters still do 
not know who will speak on his 
behalf. Nonetheless, a modest 
third-place showing is a possibi- 
lity and could give Harris’s can- 
didacy momentum as he pre- 
pares to announce later in Dec- 
ember. Such a response could 
energize workers and help bridge 
the gap between him and the al- 
ready declared candidates. 

If, however, Harris does poor- 


ly and ends up well back in the 
pack, attempts to organize in 
more than a couple of congress- 
ional districts for the March 2 
primary will be quite difficult. 
The Church movement might 
then be compelled to wait until 
California or a deadlocked con- 
vention before surfacing again. 

Last spring, Birch Bayh was 
one of the first speakers in 
CPPAX’s “Acceptable candi- 
date series.”’ His good positions 
were taken for granted, but in- 
consistencies on his stands on 
amnesty and gun control distur- 
bed some members. It was, how- 
ever, his co-sponsorship of Sen- 
ate 1, considered a repressive re- 
codification of the federal crim- 
inal justice code, which was most 
roundly criticized. His explan- 
ation that he wanted to change 
the bill from within, in commit- 
tee, was dismissed as uncon- 
vincing. Thus, even before Bayh 
and CPPAX had a falling out 
over the candidate’s alleged at- 
tempts to pack the caucus, 
Bayh’s people knew they were 
meeting resistance from CPPAX 
members. Following the _inci- 
dent, the Bayh organization de- 
cided to discount publicly the 
significance of the caucus be- 
cause of its “exclusionary” na- 
ture, and to claim to be making 
no effort to secure votes. 

Bayh regards the Massachu- 
setts and New York primaries as 
a one-two punch which will leave 
only one liberal candidate still 
standing. Because he is expec- 
ted to get the largest plurality at 
the December 6 New Democra- 
tic Coalition caucus in New 
York, and because he sees his 
Massachusetts strength as more 
“‘New Deal coalition” than “new 
politics liberal,’ the Bayh co- 
ordinators feel they can casually 
dismiss the results of the 
CPPAX caucus. Indeed, the 
greater Bayh’s margin of victory 
at the New York caucus, the 
worse he can afford to do at Wor- 


cester and still feel the weekend 
was a success. 

Sargent Shriver did not be- 
come a candidate until Septem- 
ber 20, his Massachusetts organ- 
ization is just getting off the 
ground, and he claims never to 
have developed any strategy for 
dealing with the CPPAX cau- 
cus. His appearance at the 
Northeast Democratic caucus in 
Springfield occasioned remarks 
from CPPAX people that a 
brush with the Kennedy mys- 
tique was not enough to make a 
President. 

Like Bayh’s camp, supporters 
of Sargent Shriver have criti- 
cized the CPPAX caucus for eli- 
tism in limiting participation to 
its members. Both Bayh and 
Shriver, whose support is stron- 
ger in urban than in suburban 
areas, complain that locating the 
caucus in Worcester puts a hard- 
ship on Boston and Cambridge 
members who must depend on 
public transportation. (The Bos- 
ton membership list alone has 
approximately 500 members.) 

Milton Shapp and Terry San- 
ford, other candidates who fit 
the liberal mold, will also be at 
Worcester and get points for 
that, but neither has developed 
sufficient strength to be a signi- 
ficant factor at the caucus. 

In a decision some CPPAX 
members believe unjustified, the 
Executive Board ruled Georgia 
Governor Jimmy Carter “unac- 
ceptable” for their Presidential 
Forum series. Carter has some 
support in the Worcester area as 
a result of an appearance at 
Clark University, but Carter 
people feel it will be too little too 
late for this particular event. 

Henry Jackson, Lloyd Bent- 
sen and George Wallace will be 
on the ballot but, of the three; 
only Jackson may send a repre- 
sentative. 

Hubert Humphrey and George 
McGovern asked that their 
names be taken off the ballot. 


But as a result of McGovern’s re- 
cent pro-busing speech in Louis- 
ville, the Executive Board voted 
to disregard his request and to 
restore his name. Senators Ken- 
nedy and Muskie were not invi- 
ted in the first place. 

Four ballots are planned, and 
the Board has voted that there 
will be no opportunity to sus- 
pend the rules to go to a fifth. 
The first will be a kind of shak- 
ing out of the candidates, a siz- 
ing up. It is expected by CPPAX 
members and various candi- 
dates that Harris will top this 
ballot. 

The real significance begins 
with the second ballot, and the 
candidates’ supporters are dev- 
eloping strategies to deal with 
possible shifts of sentiment. As 
was not the case in 1972, the 
names of those who receive min- 
imal support will not be drop- 
ped on successive ballots. This 
will encourage people to stick 
with their original choices and, 
thereby, will work against buil- 
ding a consensus. 

The turnout in Worcester will 
be important. If fewer than 500 
show up, they will probably be 
the ones already committed to a 
particular candidate, there will 
probably be relatively little 
movement, no endorsement, and 
even the ranking may be insig- 
nificant. If more than 700 peo- 
ple attend, it may mean that 
some of those who are unde- 
cided have made an effort to get 
there. These are the ones who 
would be most receptive to be- 
tween-the-ballot pitches and ac- 
count for the switching of votes. 

In spite of all the factors which 
might diminish the significance 
of the CPPAX caucus, next Sun- 
day the eyes of all the major can- 
didates, and the attention of the 
national news media, will be fo- 
cused on the activities in the 
1100-seat auditorium in Burn- 
coat Junior High School in Wor- 
cester. 
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instead paying the salaries of the 
staff of Public Safety Secretary 
Charles Barry and going to vari- 
ous other ends, all of them ver- 
boten. Under a plan proposed by 
former Gov. Frank Sargent and 
passed by the 1973 Legislature, a 
25 percent surcharge on all crim- 
inal fines was to accumulate in a 
special fund to be spent only to 
underwrite the activities of a 
new institution known as the 
Criminal Justice Training Coun- 
cil. 

The special fund is currently 
bulging with more than $500,- 
000, but the new state budget al- 
locates less than $110,000 to the 
Training Council. The rest has 
been diverted, during this time 
of short money, to various pro- 
jects, including the staff salaries 
for Secretary Barry, who has 
spoken often of his support for 
police training. 

* + * 

And then there is the tale of 
Tommy McGee on Wall Street, 
as told by Senate President Kev- 
in Harrington. It seems — so 
Harrington explained one day 
last week when he dropped into 
the State House press gallery — 
that during the trip to New York 
made earlier this month by Mc- 
Gee, Harrington, Dukakis and 
other state leaders for the pur- 
pose of selling a bunch of bonds, 
the gruff, cigar-smoking former 
truck driver who is House Speak- 
er was strolling out of the presti- 
gious finaneiat ‘fhouse of Solo- 
man Bros. in a natty three-piece 
suit when he turned to the Sen- 
ate President walking beside 
him. As Harrington tells it, Mc- 
Gee said to him, “You know, 
Kevin, the way I’m dressed, they 
thought I was a banker — until I 
opened my fucking mouth.” 





Due to a typographical error in the 12/2/75 issue of The Boston Phoenix the “MO FRI” 
SPECIAL below from a Brands Mart Ad originally read “SONY KV120S.” The item 
should have read “SONY KV1203.” The Phoenix regrets any inconvenience this may 
have caused, however BRANDS WILL CONTINUE TO HONOR THIS SPECIAL. 
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, Dial-A-Cord Guitar and Banjo Transposers 


Index of harmony and transposition 
Instantly transposes notes, chords, and melodies _. 
from Known key to any desired key. i 
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This sheet music comes to you compliments of Tweeter Etc. As a reminder of the most important thing to 
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consider when you buy a stereo system: The sound of music. Free records, meals and other deals are soon 
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Seneesinil But the sound of your om isn’t. Remember that. And remember this: Other hi-fi stores can v of 
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fer you a » heehee meal than Tieenver. ‘But only Tweeter can lets you ar $1800 stereo system that includes ‘Ar 


10 7 speakers, a Bang & Olufsen 3000 turntable, a Yamaha CA800 amplifier and a Nakamichi 500 cassette 


deck. Because only Tweeter has all four. And only Tweeter can offer you a $699 system that includes JBL 





L26 wi seeisuate a Yamaha CR400 receiver and a hinondene 165 p tarntable: Because only Tweeter has all three. 





And wily Tweeter can offer you a $369 « system that inllusies Gaines 1 speakers, a Pioneer PL12D veslidin 
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and a Pioneer 434 receiver. And those are just examples of the great stereo systems Tweeter can offer you, 
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_that other hi- 3 stores can 't. : if you want a free copy of the new Conway Twitty album, na oe Tweeter. 
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But if you want the best possible sound for what you have to spend, head for the Tweeter nearest ~~. 
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The source of better music. 


New store. 874 Commonwealth Ave., Brookline.. (Across from B.U.) 738-4411: 
Harvard Sq. 102 Mt. Auburn St. 492-4411. 
Chestnut Hill Mall. 964-4411. 
Brockton. 849 Belmont St. (Rt. 123 just off Rt. 24) 583-5146. 
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much busing goes on in the name 
of superior education, perhaps 
the emphasis should be on op- 
position to busing — rather than 
on the busing itself — as coun- 
ter-productive. 

Q: But what can be done 
about that? The resistance is 
there and it doesn’t seem to be 
dving off. 

A: There are a good many 
things that can be done, some of 
which have been proposed. One 
would be — not that I expect it 
— for popular and respected 
political leaders to say that the 
law must be upheld, that we are 
entitled to and we intend to 
change the law if it’s at all pos- 
sible. In the meantime, for the 
sake of the children, see that 
they go to school. That kind of 
positive leadership could change 
the community. There is a con- 


| trast, I think, between com- 


munity leadership in South Bos- 
ton and Charlestown. Charles- 
town parents who are opposed to 
busing have said they don’t want 
their children to be bused and 
they will withhold them from 
busing, but they’ve kept the lid 
on the community pretty well. 
They seem not bent on destroy- 
ing the educational environ- 
ment. 

What else can be done? The 
school administration should in- 
quire very aggressively into al- 
legations, for example, that 
teachers at South Boston High 
have uttered deeply offensive 
and insulting epithets toward 
Negro children. I don’t know if 
the stories are true, but the evi- 
dence should be examined, and 
if it is found that there are such 
people, remove them. I believe 
that substantial changes were 
made in the faculty of Hyde Park 
High School, which last year was 
a sore spot, and this year that 
school’s day-to-day operations . 
have not been scarred. 

What I think is lacking is a 
strong, positive, determined 
political leadership to see to the 
implementation of the order. 

Q: But don’t you think, based 
on your own experiences of 10 
years ago, that, as I said before, 
such a stand would be politic- 
ally suicidal in Boston? 

A: I deny that. I think the 
School Committee, by the exer- 
cise of political leadership, fav- 
oring implementation of the or- 
der without yielding its right to 
contest by legal means, could 
still help to change the attitude 
of the city. If Mrs. Hicks, Sen- 
ator [William] Bulger and Rep. 
|Raymond| Flynn were to step 
forward and say that the law 
must be observed, for the sake of 
orderly government and primar- 
ily for the sake of the children 
being educated. It’s noteworthy 
that in other places where inte- 
gration has occurred black and 
white children can and do get 
along. It can be done. It could be 
done in South Boston if the poli- 

- tical leaders of that deeply trou- 
bled community were out on the 
hustings proclaiming that law 
and order — they were using that 
phrase in a different context 10 
years ago — that the observance 
of law and order is the means by 
which we can have a safe city. 
And an effective education sys- 
tem. In the meantime I have no 
objections to their continuing 
the fight, through legal means, 
to change the law. 

I do say this, however. I think 
it would be very harmful if a con- 
stitutional amendment could be 
passed outlawing busing, which 
has to be seen as an important 
means of desegregating. It would 
be as if to say, though it’s no 
longer allowed in public accom- 
modations, no longer allowed in 
voting qualifications and a host 
of other ways to differentiate by 
reason of race, that it is okay in 
the schools. The schools are real- 
ly the training ground, where fu- 
ture citizens get to know each 
other. And I can’t think of a 
more appropriate place for peo- 
ple of different backgrounds, dif- 
ferent cultures, to learn to re- 
spect each other and to know 
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By George Kimball 


Harvardian Heroics in New Haven 


NEW HAVEN — It was ra- 
ther sort of fitting that this 
Game, like at least a few others 
within the last decade and like; 
well, more Games than not, was 
decided in the last minute of 
play. Because, after all, this was 
the Hundredth rendition. 

And if ‘Mike Lynch” sounds 
to you like a more appropriate 
name for an IRA petrol-bomb- 
tosser than a hero of the Cen- 
tennial Harvard-Yale game, you 
are excused. 

Nonetheless, with exactly 35 
seconds left on the clock, Mike 
Lynch was the guy who stood 
there and whacked the football 
into a 26-yard-and-two-inches 
trajectory against the wind and 
— very carefully — through the 
uprights to provide Harvard with 
a 10-7 win over Yale, winning in 
the process the very first out- 
right Ivy League title to go to 
Cambridge since the League of- 
ficially incorporated some 20 
years ago. 

Similar heroics on the part of 
Big Eight and Southeastern 
Conference placekickers have 
been known to be rewarded by 
new automobiles. In Mike 
Lynch’s case, he was promoted 
to the evening shift tending bar 
at Copperfield’s. 

He had an awful lot of help. 

* * nn 

How more appropriately could 
the stage have been set, after all? 
Harvard had beaten Brown and 
lost to Princeton, Yale had lost 
to Brown, Brown had tied Dart- 
mouth, and even on Saturday af- 
ternoon it appeared for a very 
long time that Columbia might 
beat Brown and Harvard and 
Yale might wind up in a tie. This 
would have made some people in 
Providence very angry. 

Heroics? Start, if you will, 
with Jim Kubacki. It was only 
after ~his heroic performance 
against Brown that we learned 
he was still ailing — much more 
than anyone suspected — from 
the effects of the shoulder sep- 
aration he had suffered against 
Pennsylvania. In the Yale game 
the lingering vestiges of the in- 
jury were manifest; whenever he 
tried to go long — zip, accurate 
— he simply could not combine 
the elements. Three passes fell 
into the arms of Eli defenders; 
others simply eluded their in- 
tended targets. 

Against Brown, Kubacki had 
masterfully directed a very un- 
awesome attack in such a skill- 
ful manner that it appeared 
overpowering. Against Yale, he 
maintained. But let no one deny 
that even on a day in which he 


Jim Kubacki, hampered 


barely managed a .500 comple- 
tion average, he got the Har- 
vards where they had to be. 

And Joe Restic? If the game 
plan wasn’t as devastating as it 
was against Brown, it was hard- 
ly the coach’s fault. In point of 
fact, Harvard was facing a much 
better team, and it is certainly to 
the credit of the entire coaching 
staff that they were able to work 
against them as effectively as 
they did. 

While it truly strains the ima- 
gination to try to visualize, say, 
Joe Restic strangling, for drama- 
tic effect, a bulldog on the eve of 
the Yale game as Harvard coach 
Percy Haughton once did, it is 
equally remote to think about 
Haughton, for instance, coming 
up with a pass play to the tight 
end — with five other receivers. 
out — as Restic did on a fourth- 
and-12 situation on Saturday. 
Not that the tight end — Bob 
McDermott hadn’t proved his 
mettle a week before in Provi- 
dence; it was simply McDer- 
mott’s not having caught a pass 
all afternoon that made the play 
surprising. 

The offensive line: Captain 
Danny Jiggets led it all day, as 
he led Harvard all year. When 
the Crimson did begin to move 
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the ball — mostly on counter 
plays from a double-wing set — 
in the second half, it was more 
often than not a case.of Tommy 
Winn’s circling around fullback 
Neal Miller, taking the handoff 
and diving into the line behind a 
Jiggets block. 

Defensively, try Billy Emper 
for openers. No Harvard cap- 
tain has ever earned his station 
without performing a year’s 
worth of miraculous play, but 
suffice it to say that when he 
held Brown’s Rick Farnham (un- 
til then the nation’s leading re- 
ceiver) and Yale’s Gary Fencik 
to an average of a pair of catches 
apiece, it did not diminish his 
votes for the Harvard captain- 
cy. 
There were other stickouts — 
Eric Kurzweil and George New- 


by a shoulder injury, goes back for a pass. 
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house come rapidly to mind — in 
this Game, this season, this era. 
It does, however, go without say- 
ing that the hundredth renewal 
of a game this big is going to be 
fraught with heroes. 

And it was. 

” * ” 

Once having escaped down- 
town New Haven and its atten- 
dant dullness (steered to one 
joint adjacent to the New Hav- 
en Green, we correctly conclu- 
ded that if it was, in fact, “the 
best bar in Connecticut,’’ then 
the whole state was in very deep 
trouble) for the serenity of down- 
town North Haven, we had al- 
ready determined that whatever 
wagering might be done on The 
Game should be accomplished 
by man-to-man betting and not 
on the basis of any extant 
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spread. Too many prejudices. . . 
Mike Lynch had firmly es- 
tablished himself a niche in the 
Harvard Goats’ Hall of Fame 
with a decidedly lackluster per- 
formance in the Princeton game, 
which he had started to quarter- 
back when Kubacki came up in- 
jured. Midway through the se- 
cond half, he was replaced by 
Tim Davenport, a sophomore 
who is, coincidentally, his hol- 
der on placekicks. Davenport 
put Harvard back in the foot- 
ball game and, incidentally, 
back in the Ivy League race. 

And Lynch languished. 

“T had my shot,” he admit- 
ted, “and I blew it. What else 
can I say?” 

Not very much, really. With 
his name somewhere down 
around the student manager’s on 
the depth chart, Lynch had only 
the field goal shot to hope for. 

“T dreamed about it all week,” 
he smiled afterward. “At the be- 
ginning of the fourth quarter, 
too, I knew it was going to hap- 
pen. That it could be won — or 
lost — by a field goal.’’ Power of 
positive thinking? “Well, put it 
this way: I never thought about 


ii 9 missing it.” 


And by the time he did get 
around to making it — good, of 
course — still more heroes had 
joined the throng. Fran Cronin 
had intercepted a pass and a 
semi-crippled Carl Culig had 
augmented Jiggets on an offen- 
sive line that had performed, 
well, very much over its head. 
And Restic and Kubacki had 
called some superb plays and 
things had gone very well, which 
is precisely why Mike Lynch was 
attempting a 26-yard field goal 
with less than a minute to go. 

“T never had the slightest 
doubt,” he recalled afterward. “I 
took a little off it, in fact, sort of 
sacrificed distance for accuracy. 
But it was there all the way.” 

“It faded like a bad golf shot,” 
laughed holder Davenport after 
the fact. ‘““But it was there.” 

“Yeah,” added Dan Jiggets. 
“It was there.” 

“And we are here.”’ 

“And it’s a very nice place to 
be.” 
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Celebrates the opening of Gino’s 


The Audiophile Store 


Some stores say they have the best equipment and have 
sheepskins to prove it. Others say that they receive guidance 
from occult intelligences, which in reality means they are con- 
trolled by a giant electronics manufacturer. Still others hold 
they have the absolutely lowest prices, and have clowns to 
proclaim it 

At Minuteman we avoid making such claims. Our reputation 
is at stake. We don’t own anyone, nor are we owned by 
anyone. So we don’t have to push products if we feel they are 
not a real value. Even if they have been seemingly transform- 
ed into one by a massive ad campaign. Instead, the entire staff 
decides on what equipment to carry by its reliability, quality, 
and the reputation of the manufacturer. But above all by the 
way it reproduces music. Honestly. No wonder manufac- 
turers ask us to carry their equipment. 


About price. It is revealing to note that, during fair trade, all 
of the Ae claimed to have the lowest prices. However, they 
were prohibited by law from selling it below the manufac- 
turer's fair trade price, which is the same for all. Thus these 
were merely empty words. With fair trade gone, it is especial- 
ly important. now for the consumer to know what kind of 
store he/she is dealing with. 


At Minuteman, we've never had to resort to such eyewash. 
Our customers know that we will meet any price quote from 
any authorized dealer. The facts are that no other dealer 
carries as many brands of quality equipment as we. 


This is especially important for you at repair time. Warranties 
are not in effect unless you buy from an authorized dealer. 
Beware of those dealers who say ‘We don’t carry it but we 
can get it for you.” 


At Minuteman, non of the salespeople are on commission. We 
don’t have to push high profit products or meet a quota or 
give you the hard sell on store brands no one has ever. heard 
of. Instead, whether you are buying a system that is $200 or 
$2,000, we can spend os much time as we like with you. We 
discuss the alternatives with you intelligently, without 
namecalling and quoting folklore. But the final choice is 
yours. That's the way we do business. We insist on it. 


AT MINTUEMAN, WE’RE CONCERNED ABOUT 
YOU. AND OUR REPUTATION. HONESTLY. 


very own seafood restaurant 
The Bos’n’s Whistle 


Seafood Galley 
Drum Hill Road 
_ Chelmsford, Mass. 
We will feature the Fish 
Sandwich this month. 
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FISH SANDWICH 
Ve 2 PRICE 86¢ 40¢ 1975 Ginos 


With Coupon 


offer good only at Boylston St. (Fenway) location 
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Offer Good Only At: 
1350 Boylston St., Boston 
(Near Fenway Park) 
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LECHMERE AUDIO... HOME OF HI-FI'S 
DEFINITIVE COMPONENT SYSTEMS 


PRICES IN EFFECT THROUGH DECEMBER 6. 























“REFERENCE 1000" 


FEATURING KENWOOD KR-5400/AR-11/PHILLIPS GA-212 — Truly one of 
the finest component systems ever offered in this area. Each component is a 
masterpiece. The speakers are the new AR-11 three-ways, the most accurate 
sound reproducers yet made ‘by Acoustic Research. They are powered by the 
best-selling, full-featured Kenwood KR-5400 receiver. The turntable is the top- 
rated Phillips GA-212 electronic manual, complete with base, cover and Empire 
XL15/31€ cartridge. We call this ststem ‘Reference’ because its the standard 
to which every other component package should measure up. 
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“NITRO” 


An explosive component package. 
Plenty of power in the Kenwood KR- 
4400 receiver. Precision German 
craftsmanship in the Dual 1225 turn- 
table, complete with base, cover and 
Shure MQ91ED cartridge. Plus Avid’s 
top-rated 3-way 103 speakers. 





CHARGE IT AT LECHMERE 
Use Your Lechmere 
Charge Card 
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“BIG THUNDER” 


Featuring the BIC Venturi Formula 4 

speakers.- the keys to this system's 

driving disco sound. They are matched 

to the popular Pioneer SX-434 receiver 

and the new BIC 940 belt-driven auto- 
LECHMERE AUDIO'S matic turntable, complete with Pic- LECHMERE AUDIO'S 
LOW SYSTEM PRICE kering cartridge, base and dust cover. LOW SYSTEM PRICE 


LECHMERE * le 


CAMBRIDGE, 88 First St., 491-2000, DANVERS, Liberty Tree Mall, Endicott St., off RT. 128, 777-1000, 
DEDHAM, 688 Providence Hgwy., RT. 1, 329-2200, SPRINGFIELD, Springdale Mali,.1550 Boston Rd., 
opposite Eastfield Mall, 543-5100. STORE HOURS: CAMBRIDGE, DEDHAM, Mon. thru Fri., 10 A.M. 
to 10 P.M., Sat., 9 A.M. to 10 P.M., DANVERS, SPRINGFIELD, Mon. thru Sat., 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. 





